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ABSTBACT 

As part of the series of student materials developed 
by the Environmental Education Project at Florida State Oniversity, 
this volume contains three instructional units dealing nith 
population grotrth and perception of the environment* Designed for 
junior high students, each unit contains an extensive introduction to 
orient a teacher to the major concerns, rationale, objectives, lesson 
plans, student materials, and evaluation components* Onit 1 includes 
16 student activities that require students to examine the variables 
of population change, problems of population grovth, the various 
stages of population grotrth, and ethical questions about the need to 
maintain a balanced relationship betveeu population size and the 
natural environment* Onit 2 contains 11 activities about hoif various 
trorld cultures perceive the environment* Onit 3 includes 12 student 
activities in vhich students reflect on the economic development of 
the Onited States and its implication on both the natural and 
international environmental situation. (Author/DE) 
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NOTE TO READERS OF THE FINAL REPORT 

I 



Three units are included in this volume of our final report* Each 
unit has an extensive introduction to orient the teacher to the major 
concerns, rationale, and objectives for the unit* The lesson plans for 
each activity are printed in yellow* The student handouts are printed 
in whiter for spirit reproduction for student use. Tests are Included 
for many knowledge and Inquiry skill objectives* Teachers are directed 
to make careful observations and to analyze student work (i*e*, H'ritten 
papers, creative activities/ etc*) to assess attainment in the area of 
affective objectives* 

The reading lev&l in this material has been controlled for middle 
school students, ^ost readingrs are sJx^rt and to the point* when a 
reading is more difficult-, students may work on this In small groups or 
with the teachers' assistance* In the field trials the reading level 
was not a problem affecting student performance* Teachers used the 
overhead projector , small groups, and class oral reading to assist some 
students when problems with a specific handout were predicted in advance. 

In general the units were very successful, judging from staff ob- 
servations and teacher logs* The population unit was most widely used 
by our target audience , tmachers and students In Leon and Pinellas 
Counties, Florida* The Cowboy and Spaceman unit and the environmental 
perception unit were not used as widely but v'th eguai success* A major 
weakness reported by teachers was in the t^; instrumtfnts and in additional 
devices to "get at" affective developments Ay school system using these 
units should give thought to developing more effective evaluation tools* 

The slides which are used In the units are not available through 
ERIC or through the Project office* However, descrlptlcms of the slides 
are provided and where a slide was taken from a published source, a 
citation Is given* where the slides were taken locallyr the description 
will permit teachers in other areas to take their own slides* 



The three units are entitledt 



i. POPULATIONS PEOPLE AND PROBLEMS IN "THREE SETTINGS 
2* SEEING YOUR PLACE t ENVII^NMENTAL PERCEPTION 
3* THE COWBOY AND THE SPACEMAN; TWO CONTRASTING WAYS OF 
LIVING IN THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
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CONTEHTS 



I, SATIOHALE 

II* COHCEPTUAL OBCANIZAXKKI 

III* OBJECTIVES 

IV* LESSONS 

V* PRE AND POST TEST 



In this little booklet the yelloir pages ere 
designed for the teacher^ offerlnR eomentSTy 
on the activities » sone objectives^ end a few 
directions* The white pages are for students 
end the teacher may reproduce student copies 
by using Theracfax spirit usters and dittoing 
copies* 



PRIOR TO gEGINNUJG THE UNIT, THE TEACHER SHOULD; 

1* Run off all the white pieces of paper in the unit (one copy for 
each student)* 

2* Lesson #2 *- Order the movle^ The Hunters (Contemporary Filaa^ 
1958> I6am^ 72 sdnutes^ color)* It luy be obtained from r*S*U* 
Film Library^ Tallahassee. Florida 32306* 

3* Lesson #3 * Order a slide projector* Hake slides from National 
Geographic^ August 1972^ pp* 219-249* 

4* Lesson #5 Tou will need 200 coins or buttons* 

5* tiake transparencies of handouts for Lessons #3. 6» 9* 

6* Lesson #11 *^ Order the film Boomsvllle (Learning Corporation of 
America. 1970^ 16flim^ 11 minutes^ color)* It may be obtained from 
The Media Center, The Florida State University^ Tallahassee^ Florida 

32306* 
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I. RAIIOTIALE 

We are deeply connoltted to the premise that social atudiea inattuctlcm 
which loses sight of the present and omits the future has missed the pointy 
for the present and the future are the prime experience of our students. 
The baffling conditions of the Sixties, now the l970*s, are the mat 
relevant topics for classroom Inquiry and the most significant to atudenta. 
That* a vfaere it is. Human history may be focused to provide inalghta on 
ccmtentporary problema, which good teachers know will reveal man's perennial 
dilemmas as he shaped his aspirations and faced adveralty. Social aclence 
may provide constructs and generallsatlona useful in guiding analysis and 
building explanations for thes« contemporary conditions. The legallsta and 
ethlclsts may well contribute Vital technlquea in handling the value 
conflicts and normative confusion wrought by these conditions. But most 
Important to us» learning to wrestle with today's problems in terms of 
reliable knowledge^ Inquiry skills^ and the resolution of conflict la a 
critical preparation for the students* future - a future not within the ' 
restricted confines of a cl&ssroom^ but rather^ within the larger 
cpommity with its conflicts and accomplishments. As John U. Gardner 
atreases with his conception of **self-^renewal^" 

Instead of giving young people t^e Impression that their 
taak is to stand in dreary watch over the ancient values^ 
we should be telling them the grim but bracing truth that 
it is their task to re-create those valuea continuously in 
their own behavior^ facing the dllemas and catastrophles of 
their own time. Instead of implying that the Ideala we 
cherish are safely- embalmed in the mmory of old battlea and 
ancestral deeds we 'should be telling them that each gen- 
eration reflghts the crucial battlea and either brings oeir^^^' 
vitality to the Ideals or allows them to decay. 

For the 1970*a there is no more crucial ptoblei!) confronting the 
world community^ no more Siftarchlng crisis^ than that of bow to reduca 
population pressures and iBnprove the quality of ,human life. James Reston 
Impressed this upon u& wheft he reported that '*Ihe leseoa of the Stxtias 
is that the fertility of the human body and mlndcare what is moving the 
world and all govemmlantib^ of whatever ideology^ are baffled about how 
to deal with all this humanity, contention^ and pollution.'* Reflect 
back to when Christ walked the Earth. The world's population was only 
about 250,000,000 persons. It took more than sixteen centuries to add 
another quarter billion to that total. By 1810 there were still only 
one billion persons on the face of our planet, and a century lAter in 1930, 
there were about two billion. By 1960, however, another billion had 
been added. New it is estimated that by 1975 the sum will be four billion. 
At this rate the world's population will grow to exceed seven billion 
persons by the year 2000. Projecting these growth rates further to the 
year 22^0, we can forsee a population of 136 billion^ one person per 
square meter. Dropping from world figures to a single nation^ the Uhilted 
Arab Republic (Egypt) offers a startling case. That atrip of fertile 
land along the serpentine Kile supported several millions during the 
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days of Pharaoanic grandeur. By 1947 it waa required to support 
nineteen millioo. In 1970 it is forced to supply foodstuffs for 
33 million, and projections indicate that Egypt will have a population 
of 60 million by 1988 and 86 million by 2000, if the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse do not intervene. 

During the 1960's, Americana became aomewhat more conscious of 
world population pressures. Curious visitora to the New York V/orld'a 
Fair were given, in just four seconda, a message of deapair by a UNIVAC 
computer programmed with population information. -iamniDth advertisements 
in the Washington Post and New York Tinges included "By the time you 
finish reading this a d , 17 people will have died from starvation. Most ' 
of them were children." And, "Good florning, while you were asleep 
last night 3,336 people died from starvation.^' Organisationa like Planned 
Parenthood and the Victor Fund sounded the fire bell in the night to 
arouse Americans and world leaders to the dangera of swelling populations. 
CP. Snow, the popular British noveliat and acientist, told us that 
many people in poor nationa are ^*going to atarve to death before our 
eyes... He shall see them doing so upon our television aets.'^ Th^ rich 
nationa will be ^'surrounded by a sea of famine involving hundreda of 
millions of human beings.'' 

The isaue of population growth and hunger haa been part of the 
casual education of most young people, yet it has been absent in their 
achool studies. Within this small unit is a rational approach to teaching 
and learning reliable knowledge of demography. In attempting to produce 
itf we have been conatantly aware of the heightened anxiety such study 
cauaea. The subject is controveraial, as all that Reston and "Gardner 
include are controveraial. So it is critical that atudenta are* given 
the chance to encounter a worldly, relevant, tough'^inded approach to 
a social problem they muat aolve in their younger years. 

For those who would prefer to conatraln achool study to the three 
R*a we have no patience, nor have their sona and daughtera. Further- 
more the subject of thia book is not just the stuff of a Friday current 
event report.. It la a topic for aerious academic atudy, and that is how we 
will proceed. 

In 1962 Frank H. Noteatein, then Preaident of The Population 
Council, urged that nien stop talking about a race between population 
and food supplies. Ills point waa that the real iasue was not sheer 
survival, or the dismal attempt to overt starvation. The real issue 
was, and ir^, how to achieve a transition from poverty to a world of 
''healthy, educated, and productive people able to meet lifers hazards." 
To comprehend the current problem and the hoped for transition is not 
the stuff of slogans on the TV set alone but one of demographic and 
economic analysis in the classroom. In thia volume we auggest a demo- 
graphic structure for conceptualizing the current problem, and reveal 
a act of demographic theoriea and modela to guide student inquiry and 
to help them build adequate explanationa. ^^Adequate^' explanations not 
only detail conditions and how they came to be, but also offer the 
basia for prediction to suggest ways to intervene to alter thoae 
conditions. Studenta using this volume should learn a number of 
concents and inquiry skilla essential to demographic analysia, and they 
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ahould also learn a set of powerful theoretical models which may guide 
subaequent thought about population dynasilcs in any situation. To ask 
students to achieve less would be to revert to inere slogans and alarms^ 
far beloif the minimal expectations for an educated citizen of the 1970*s 
and beyonu. This also suggeats a creative task for the teacher. 

But to jr.H^*ire and to build social science explanations » does not 
relieve st*;dents of their burden. Arnold Toyhbee^ the English historian^ 
grasped another vital aspect of the current population problem when he 
wrote; ''The issue is» indeed » a religious one in the aense that it 
raises the question^ 'TThat is the true end of man? Is it to populate 
the £a:rth with the tnaxlmum number of human beings... bt^is it to enable 
human beings to lead the best kind of life that the spiritual liniltatioas 
of human beings allow?"' Once objective social science inquiry 'has produced 
student explanati<ms» with various alternatives and projected conaequencee 
set forth* the desirability of these consequences mudt^ be assessed. 
Deciding upon individual action and appropriate public policy is a 
weighing of consequences with a set of value-preference criteria. 
It is the justification of these normative and moral criteria which Involves 
Toynbee*s philosophic question of eads. Asking a atudchtit to- think 
through these questions* asking him to justify his normative and moral 
criteria for decision*-makii^* is controversial stuff for inatructors. 
But social sttulies instructors are not running cloiaters or aupemmrketa . 
For them to fail to ask such questions is to miss the point of auch 
instruction. 

It seems to us that attending to t7otestein*s transition and Toynbee^s 
question Is the material to shape our futures as jo&mbera^f ^ world 
coimaunity. The population problem like other monumental prbblems will 
be solved* we believe* but at what cost to human inatitutlon and freedom? 
If citizena as individuals are to affect public policy* church policy* 
and economic conditions^ lt*a obvious that they muat be equipped and 
concerned. The alternative* resulting from popular ignorance and apethy> 
seems to be a gradual depressing of Individual freedom and democracy* 

As noted in the 1972 Final Report of the Commlaaion oa Population 
Growth and the American Future *a 

l^at piatters ultimately is the impact of population 
growth upon the quality of life; changes in population 
are merely the means to such a goal. Does this country 
want to continue to invest its resources sltitply in meetlnc^ 
more demands for more services* more classrooms* more 
hospitals* more housing^ more roads* more everything ... 
as the population continues to grow? Or should con^ 
centrate our energies and resources on improvinf; the 
quality of such services and extending then to those for 
whom such quality is at best a hope rather than a fact? 
The population problen is the problem of achievlng*con- 
sistent with political and ethical standards* a lasting 



^Population and the American Future (Washineton*D.C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office* 1972^ 
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and constructive balance between numbers of people 
and an evolving definition of **the good life" in this 
country and the world. 



We end as we began: Our country can no longer 
afford the uncritical acceptance of the population growth 
ethic. Given the whole trend of hmaan history to the 
contrary, that is not on easy lesson to learn. The 
growth ethic seems to be so imprinted in huotan conscious- 
ness that it takes a deliberate effort of rationality and 
will to overcome it, but that effort now seems necessary. 



A. Definition of Population Education 

"Population education Ib defined as the process by which the 
student Investigates and explores the nature and nieaning of 
population processes, population charactetlstlcs, the causes 
of population change and the consequences of these processes, 
characteristics and change for himself, his family, his society 
and the world.'' 

B. Variables of Population Change 

Social scientists who study population dynamics (called 
*MeBK)graphers'0 have found that the decline or growth of 
population within an area results from three factors. These 
factors are: 

1. Ifortallty Rate : The death rate, usually expressed as the 

number of deaths per one thousand people within a given year, 

2* Natality Rate : The birth rate, usually expressed as the 

number of live births per one thousand people within a given 



3. lilgratlon : The number of people moving Into (Immigration) or 
out of (emigration) the area. 

These factors may be called 'Variables*^ since the rates of blrchs, 
deaths, and migration change with social conditions from year to 
year. 



II. CONCEPTUAL ORGANIZATION 



1 1 



year. 



Migration 




* 



* 
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Problems of Population Growth 

...The world^s population will continue to .grow as long as 
the birth rate exceeds the death rate? it's as simple as that 
. . . .BasicHlly there are only two kinds of solutions to the 
population problem. Oae is a *%irth rate solution" in which 
we find ways to lower the birth rate. The other is a 'Meath 
rate Bolutiori** in which ways to raise the death rate — war, 
famine, pestilence " fin d us . 

— Paul Ehrlich, The Population Booai 



1. In the long run , an equilibrium must at some point be 
reached between birth rates and death rates. Kan has 
the responsibility of attaining this equilibrium. If he 
does not accept this responsibility, however^ the ^'death 
rate solution*' will result. 



2. In the short run , and this is the new element In recent 

years, population growth is threatening the quality of life, 
llever before have so many people been forced to live so 
close together. Never before have the airs and waters of 
the earth been so abused. Everyone in some way or another 
has experienced some of these short run effects. 

Stages of Population Growth 

1. Traditional Society 

a. High birth rate, high death rate (with fluctuations 
for good harvest years and poor harvest years, along 
with cases of drought, epidemic or disease outbreak); 

' Characterizes the conditions of a mainly agricultural ^ 

population^ 

c. Examples include: Bushman of Africa; Tasaday Tribe of 
the Philippines. 



2. Transitional Society 

a. High birth rates, but rapidly declining death rates; 

b. Characteristic of countries beginning to develop 
econotnically, with rapidly expanding populations; 

c. Vast improvements in agricultural methods, Mneral and 
fuel resources, sanitation and medical services ^ and 
trahspbirtationr 

d. Examples include; India^ Ceylon, Mexico^ Hgypt. 



3. !-Iodern Society 

a. Declining or low birth rates and declining or low death rates 
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b. Characteristic of countries which have developed 
econociically with gradual expanding populations or 
little population growth; 

c. Examples include: U.S.A., Sweden, Great Britain. 



Graphic View of the Stages of Population Growth : 



60 



Death Rate 



Birth Rate 



RATES 
PER 
1000 



STAGE I 
TRADITIOHAL 



STAGE II 
TRANSITIONAL 



STAGE III 
IIODERIT 



YEARS 



III . LOMG RAMGE OBJECTIVES 

A. To promote students' understanding; of the Impact of population 
grmrth and family size 0:1 personal, community, national and 
world development. 
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B. To provide students with a cognitive and attitudlnal background 
that would help them to make warranted decisions In matters 
related to family size. 

C. To promote students* awsreness of the need to maintain a balanced 
relationship between population size and the natural enviroonent 
and resources. 

D. To rievelop students* ability to make an analysis of the population 
situation through the instruction given in basic deniographic 
concepts and processes. 

E. To make students aware of many consequences of population change 
through the instructions concerning the three stages of population 
growth . 

F. To build up students* feelings of personal relevancy and empathy 
for the subject of population and) for those affected> through 
role playing, class discussions and ethics cases. 



#1 Introduction 

Long Range Objective: 

To develop students' ability to make an analysis and evaluation 
of the population situation through the instruction given in 
basic demographic concepts and processes. 

Short Range Objective: 

Given a role playing exercise exemplifying population growth and 
given class discussion and teacher comment on the exercise^ students 
will list the three means of population change. 

Given a role playing exercise exemplifying population growth and 
given clas$ discussion and teacher comiaent on the exercise, students 
will list f he. four functions of population education. 

Given a role p3iiy±n<^ exercise e:<e[aolifyin3 population growth and 
given class discussion and teacher comment o4a the exercise, students 
will x^ite down a definition of Population Problem. 



Procedure ; 

1. The teacher should prepare the classroon prior to the beginning 

of class by roping off or otherwise encircling a Bpace barely large 
enough to contain 40 students standing up. TThen class begins, the 
teacher explains to students that the class will be beginning a unit 
on Population Growth^ and that all of tli^m will be ^ able to assist 
in an initial activity. He then hands out large colored cards with 
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pins to various students asking them to enter the circle when 
their date is called. The teacher should expl^n that the circle 
represents the portion of the earth which is inhabitable by people 
and that each of them represents certain increases in populatioa 
historically. Ask students to think about bow they feel at each sta^ 
of the development, ''What factors are affecting your thoughts and 
feelings? 

2. Begin the activity; 

— Ask the student with the card 500 A.D./250 million (1 student) 
to come into the roped off area 

—Ask the students with the cards 1650 A.D./500 million (2 students) 
to come into the xoped off area 

— Ask the students with the cards 1850 A.D./l billion (4 students) 
to come into the roped off area 

—Ask the students with the cards 1930 A.D./2 billion (8 students) 
to come into the roped off area 

—Ask the students with the cards 1970 A.D./3 1/2 billion (16 students) 
to come into the roped off area 

<^*At this point the circle is nearly filled and students may believe 
things are not too uncomfortable. Then in a loud Voice the teacher 
calls outside to another class of 32 students having cards saying 
2001 A.D./6 billion people . , * 

3. After the exercise is completed, ask students to express their 
feelings and thoughts on Population Growth. Students should 
openly respond to the exercise and begin a class discussion. 

4. After students have begun to discuss population growth and the 
exercise, aak students how they think population changes take place? 
They can think in terms of their own neighborhood, city, or the world 
as In the exercise. Either through class consensus or with the help 
of the teacher, the students will arrive at the following three 
variables <^f population changes 

a. Birth 

b . Death 

c. ^ligration 

5. After students have listed the preceedlng three variables of population 
change, ask students why we should study population and what they think 
we will be most interested in? Either through class consensus or 

with the help of the teacher, the students will list the following 
functions of population education: 

a. To find out the number of people in an area 

b. To find out wliat change (increase or decrease) has 
taken place in this area 

c. To be able to explain this change 

d. To be able to tell what will happen in the future 

iv-io J 3 



Ask students to think a minute about the activity, the three 
variables of population change and the four functions of population 
education* Ask the students what they think is meant when we say, 
^^population problem**? Either through class consensus or with the 
help of the teacher the students will arrive at and write down the 
following definition of Population Problem: 

A country has a population problem if the population 
size, growth rate, compositioa or movement slows down 
or threatens the existence and development of that 
country, or of any subculture within that country* 

Teacher will ask students to bring all notes to class each day 
because they will be needed. 
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IbSO A-D- 
500 hAillion'feople 

500,000,000 



CUT OH LINE 



arc ON LXHE 



Ib50 M)- 
500 hill.on l^opi(^ 
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Bi I lion l^ople 

l^OOO.OOO.OOO 



I 



Billion People 

l,0OO,0OQ 000 



Billion 
, OOCOOaooD 




mo A t)' 

Billion l^ople 
i,OOO.ooo.a)o 



1930 A.D. 
2 BILLIOH PEOPLE 
2.000.000.000 



1930 A.D. 
2 BILLlOtl PEOPLE 
2.000.000.000 



1930 A.D. 
2 BILLIOH PEOPLE 
2.000.000.000 
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1930 A.D. 
2 BILLIOII PEOPLE 
2.000.000.000 



1930 A.D. 
2 BILLIOH PEOPLE 
2.000.000.000 



1930 A.D, 
a BILLIOH PEOPLE 
2.000.000.000 



1933 A.D. j 1930 A.D. 

2 BILLION PEOPLE | 2 BILLIOJI PEOPLE 

I 

2.000.000.000 j 2.000.000.000 

I 
t 

f 



1 
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1970 A.D. 
3 1/2 Billion People 
3,500,000,000 


1970 A.D. 
3 1/2 Billion People 
3,500,000,000 


1970 A.D. 
3 1/2 BILLION PEOPLE 
3,500,000,000 


1970 A.D. 
3 1/2 BILLION PEOPLE 
3,500,000,000 


1970 A.D. 
J 1/^ BILLION PEOPLE 
3,500,000,000 


1970 A.D. 
3 1/2 BILLION PEOPI^ 
3,500,000,000 


— — — 

1970 A.D. 5 
3 1/2 BILLION PEOPLE i 
3,500,000,000 ! 


i — — — 

I 1970 A.D. 

S 3 1/2 BtLLION PEOPLE 

^ 3,500,000,000 


1970 A.D. 
3 1/2 EILLIOil PEOPLE 
3,500,000,000 

— _ — _™ — ~ — 


1970 A.D. 
3 1/2 BtLLION PEOPLE 
3,500,000,000 

, ________ 


1970 A.D. 
J 1/^ BILLIOI'I PEOPLE 
3,50G,O0O,OOO 


1970 A.D. 
J X/^ BILLXON rEUPLE 
3»500»000»000 


ly/w A.D. j 
3 1/2 BILLIOi; PEOPLE 
3 » 500 » 000 » 000 


Xj/'J a . U • 

3 1/2 BILLION PEOPLE 
3»500»000,000 


1 

1970 A.D. I 
3 1/2 BILLIOH PEOPLE 1 
3,500,000,000 1 

1 


1970 A.D. 
3 1/2 DILLIOH PEOPLE 
3,500,000,000 
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2001 A.D. 
6 BILLION PBOPLE 
6,000,000,000 


! ! 

1 1 

2UU1 A.D. j 2001 A.D. 
6 BILLIOi; people) 6 BIILIO'^ PEOPLE 
6,000,000,000 j 6,000,000,000 

1 1 


2001 A.D. 
. 6 BILLIOIT PEOPLE 

nnn nnn nnn 

6,000,000,000 
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S2 Traditional Society 



Long Range Objective; 

To develop sttulenta* ability to nake an analysis and evslustlon 
of the population altustlon through the instruction given In 
basic demogrsphlc concepts and processes* 

Enabling Objective! 

Given the movie, The Hunters* , and the definitions of birth rste, 
death rate, migration, life expectancy, population denalty and 
natural change, the atudent will be able to write down one example 
and one non-example of each of theae concepta aa aeen in the movie* 



Procedure; 

1* Ask atudenta If they remember the three varlablea of population change* 
Students ahould reapond with theansver birth, death, and migration* 

2* List the followlns terms on the board and aak atudents to volunteer 
to defli^e or give examplea of or non-examplea of each one* Either 
through claaa conaenaua or with the help of the teacher the following 
deflnltlona will be on the board and copied by the atudenta; 

a* Birth Etate^the annual number of live births per thouaand 
peculation 

b* Death Rate-the annual number of deatha per thouaand population 

c* lUgratlon-the procesa of moving from one place to another 

d* Life Expectancythe average age a person can expect to live 
In a particular aoclety 

e* Peculation Denalty-'the number of peop]e living per aquare 
mile in a given area 

3* Explain to the students that the film is about the Bushcien of 

Uestem Africa who are atlll living like this today* As!c them to 
look for exaiiq>les of the preceedlng concepts in the film* 

4* Oniy sliow the first reel of the fllci up until the point where 
the Hunters go out on their h^ant (about 25 tninutes). 



*Contemporary Films (1953)* i6mm* 72 minuteaj, color* Can be obtained 
froni Florida State Univeralty Film Library, Tailahasaee, Florida 32306* 
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5* After the film Is over ask students to share their examples o£ the 
demographic concepts with the class. The teacher laight want to 
write these on the board. After the exanqples have been shared^ 
ask students to think of non-eKatnples of these concepts as they 
existed in the film. For example^ If a student had said that the 
Bushmen move fron place to place (migrate) ^ then he could say that 
his family was a non-example of migration^ because they have lived 
In the saiae town for thirty years. 

6. In closing ask students If ^ according to their definition of 

Population Problem^ a population problem exists In this Traditional 
Society of the Bushmen. 

#3 Traditional Society ' ... 

Long >:ange Objective: 

To develop students* ability to make an analysis and evaluation 
of the population situation through the Instruction glvetn in 
basic demographic concepts and processes.^,. 

To make students aware of the consequences of population change 
through the instruction concerning the three stages of population 
growth. 

Bnabllng Objectives: 

Given a slide presentation on the Tasa^^y l^r^be of the Fhilippines^ 
that Includes information about total population and age^sex 
makeup and given instruction about population grapha and population 
pyramids ekdi stbdent will choose the population graph and population 
pyramid that characterizes the popu^tlon of this society. 

Given the generalization explaining that if a society has a high 
'birth rate and a high death rate then there will be little or no 
population growth and given several graphs and pyramids exemplifying 
various stages of population growth each student will identify 
the graph and pyrMld that explains this generalization. 

viiven a defiuicion cf copulation problem and a sli^le prsosntation 
on the TaoAisy Tribe of the Philippines with pertinent detao^raphic 
iu£or!^.ation^ each student will write In his o^.^n yordB r:bether or 
not he feeltJ a iJopulatica problem exists in the Tasaday society. 

Procedure : ^ . . ; 

i, Veacher should ^ive out the handouts on Population Graphs and 

Pyranada. Go ove^ the handout one point a tirae helping .students 
to answer the questions. Do not answer the questions conoerninr the 
l^asaday until after the slides have been shown. 
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2. After going aver the handout, ask for a student to make aomfi 
sort of ^*if, then" generalization about the type of population 
growth that would take place in a society that has a high birth 
rate and a high death rate. You might want to just give the 
students the generali2ation: If a society has a high birth rate 
and a high death rate, then little or no population growth will 
take place. 

3. Show the slides and give students a narration that will give them 
sme background information on this group of people. 

4. After the slides are showpv have the class work together to 

answer the questions on the Tasaday tribe. After each student has 
answered the questions, the class should discuss the given generalization 
and how it relates to the graphs and pyramids on their handout- 



s' Finally, have the students refer back to the definition of a 

Population Problem and mrite down in a few words whether or not 
they feel a population problem exists in the Tasaday Society. 
Discuss students* feelings on this topic. 



POPULATION CHAllGE TABLE 



Birth Rate 



high 



low 



high 



Death 
Rate 



low 



^0- 



*0- 



- = declining popiilatioa 
+ = increasing population 
«-0- = relatively stable population 

This table excludes the third key 

factor* migration (emigration, isimigration) 
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Slide #1 



(map of the home of ^rhe Tasadays) 



Background information: In 1967 Dafal^ 3 hunter*trader > 
tnaiie contact with the Tasaday. He wanted to hunt deer and 
pig in, the rain forest where the Tasaday live. He soon 
made friends with them and brought them some tools from the 
outside ijorld. It was not until 1971, however^ that other 
outsiders caise to meet and study the Tasaday. Sec. Elizalde^ 
head of Panamln (Presidential Arms for, national !11norities) 
had heard of these primitive people and it is his job to 
protect such minorities. 

Slide #2 This is. a picture of the rain forest where^ the Tasaday live. 

You can see lAiy these^ people had not been discovered before In 
these dense forests. ; 

Slide ^^3 Sec. Elizalde and his men had to build this tree-top perch^ 

because their helicoptei: could not land in tbe forest. Instead^* 
the Tnen would Jttmp from the helicopter into the little basket 
' on top of the perch. . , ^ 

Slide #4 This is a picture of some of the tribe members staring down 
from their main cave. 

Slide #5 This young Tasaday named Lubu is scampering through the forest » 
climbing vines and slender trunks. 

Slide ^-6 This is a picture of a young bachelor named Balayemen. 
He is lounging in his own private cave. 

Slide #7 This is another picture of Balaymen holding a ratan tied 
stone-^ax usec^. to smash hard fruits. These plus digging 
sticks^ stone scrapers and sharpened bamboo knives were all 
the tools they had till later when outsiders came. 

Slide This is a picture of some of the food the people eat. They 

collect food only a few hours a day. In the picture are 
tadpoles^ frogs^, fresh water crabs^ bikings wild yam, wild 
bananas and ubud which is the main food. 

Slid::: '^'J I'u^.s is a :>.loturC; c£ a laaii eating some utud. It is a foretjt 
delicacy with the taste of an artichoke heart. 

Slide :/10 ^^lien Dafal the hunter-trader came in contact with the 

^fll tasaday he taught them how to extract natok — a new food 
I'll - froTi pain. In these three pictures the people are in 
the process of naking this new food. 

Slide 7:^13 This is a picture of the Tasaday eating the dried natok. 

Slide ^^14 The Tasaday are one of the few peoples left in the Tjorld 
who still start their fires in this manner. 

^Pictures are from National Geojtraphic, August ^ 1972^ pp. 219-249, 
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Slide #15 
#16 



Finally* after ten minutes they start the fire. They call 
others around to enjoy the warmth of the fire and to talk. 



Slide i^l7 The parents are very loving. Both the father and mother 
#18 spend a great deal of time with the children. Quite 
#19 often a child will be nursed until he is three or four, 
as in this picture. The people never strike their 
children, but put their emphasis on love and affection. 

Slide #20 This i& a picture of more members of the group. Unfortunately* 
this picture erased the usually friendly look of the people. 

Slide #21 This picture includes almost all of the 24 members o^ the 

tribe. It is difficult to tell age or sex of the group menders. 
The red-haaded child is an albino. 



Slide #22 It has been said that "nothing is more gentle than man in 
#23 his primitive state'^ — Rousseau. Look at the following 
pictures of young Tasdday children, and artlve at your own 
description of these people. (Hote that the second child 
holds a tool or weapon brought in from the outside world.) 
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Population Graphs and Pyramids 

I. Graph Exercise : 

How does population change over time? 



a. 



population 
size 



c. 



population 
size 



-Time- 



b. 



d. 



population 
size 



population 
size 



-Tirae- 




-Time 



A^ccording to each one of these graphs how is the population changing 
over time? 



( 



How do the birth rate and death rate cause population chanr^e? 



Rate 



Time 



1. In which graph is there a low birth 
rate and a low death rate? 

2. In which graph is there the p:reatest 
amount of population growth? 



"ate 



3. Which graph could you use to describe 
the population of the Bushmen? 

the Tasaday? . 

4. In irhich '»raph is there n lo:; birth 
rate and lev- ie&th rat^? 



rime 



c. 



Rate 



L■ir^G 
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II* Popttlation Pyramids: The population pyramid is a bar graph shoving 

the distrlbitlon of a population by age and sex F,t a particular period 
of time. The youngest age is at the bottom of the graph and the oldest 
age at the top. The left side of the pyramid shows males and the 
right side shows females. Population pyramids have different shapes 
according to the age and sex structure of the population. Countries 
with high birth rate and high death rate have age-sex pyramids that 
look like a drawing of an ancient Egyptian pyramid. Countries with 
low birth rates and low death rates have elongated population pyramids. 




1* IJhlch one of these pyramids 
would sho^T you the population 
of a country with a high birth 
rate and high death rate? 



2. VThlch one of these pyramids 
would show you the population 
of a country with a low birth 

rate and lew death rat*^? 



3. ".^lich am of these pyrc'^iirj would 
shcr.: you the population of a 
country '.:ith s hlg.^ bivth rate 
and low diict\\ rato? 



4. inilch one of these pyramids 
would be most like the 
population of the Bushmen 
(from film)? 



5. VJhlch one of these pyramids 

would be most like the population 
of the Tasaday Tribe of Mlnandoa? 
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#4 Traditional Society 



hcfag Range Objective; 



To inake students aware of the consequences of population change 
through the Instruction concerning the three stages of population 
grotfth* 



Enabling Objective; 



Given a role playing activity explaining life tn a traditional 
village and given the generalization describing a traditional 
society as one that has a high birth rate, high death rate, and a 
s^nall natural change, each student will list at least three factors 
that sustain a high birth rate In a traditional society* 



Long Ran^e Objective: 

To build up students' fueling of personal relevancy and einpathy to 
the subject of population through role playing exercises* 

Enabling Objective: 

Given a role playing exercise and given each student's participation 
and discussion of the exercise, students will expreefs behaviors of 
empathy* 

Procedure : ■ 

1* Assign the following roles to students: 

-4 farmers -1 uncle 

-4 wives -8 live children 

-2 grandmothers -14 children who have died 

-1 grandfather 

2. Describe the fainilles as foliates: 

"farrier #1 has 6 children (2 llVe^ 4 die), dne wife, and one 

^^raud2lother living together* 



^farme"" has 8 children (3 llve^ 3 die), anri one ^^rlfe in his 
family « 

-farnier tiaz ^ aillcirsin (1 lives, 4 die), one wife and one 
old uncle in his family- 



'faruer ff^'ii6.t 3 children (r^oae live), one wife and his mother 
9.n\ father livinp: in home* 
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3. Have the students actually get into their family groups. There 
should be four different groups in the class. Have the fanners 
arrange their chairs in the center of the class and read their 
parts (see white page). 

4. After the farmers have read their parts ^ have them go back to 
their family groups. Ask students sotne of the following questions 
to evaluate their ability to empathize with these people; 



''Wives: You were not given a chance to speak before. How do you 
feel about all those children»having them^ losing them^ 
etc. Uow do you f€<el about having other older members of 
the family living with you? Do you feel like you are a 
very important part of the family? 



-Dead Children: What is your reaction to the way your fathers 
are talking about you? Do the girls feel any 
different than the boys? 

•Living Children! How itnportant do you feel as a family member? 

Do the girls feel any more or less Important 
than the boys? 

-Older Family llembers: Do you think it is right for your children 

to take care of you In your old age? 

5. After many of these quastions have been answered^ stop the discussion 
for a moment and ask students to refer to the generalization they 
have describing this type of society. (If a society has a hi^h 
birth rate and a high death rate, then little or no population growth 
will take place). Ask sttulents to list at least three reasons 
explaining yAiy traditional societies have high birth rates; 

a. Heed for children to do work (especially sons) 

b. Family pride (many sons imply a manly fither) 

c. Religious beliefs (the gods pay those who' do good with 
many children) 
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Life in a Traditional Village: Listen to the Farmers 

#1 I tell you» we have to keep working all day. It seems we just 
never have enough. I am sure glad I have my 2 sons to help me. 
You Imow we lost our 4 dat^hters^ but thank goodness I have my 
sons to work the crops. My mother^^in^^law lives with us too you 
knoTT^ but she can^t work at all. We just have to take care of her. 
I'm sure my sons will remember my wife and I when we reach our 
late forties too. 

ifZ tVell, my crops are more than enough for my family. The weather 
has been very good» but also my four boys have helped mo expand 
our production. You know we took care of my mother and father for 
five years, but now t.hat they have passed av/ay we have even more 
for the family. I was saddened when we lost 2 baby girl^ and one 
boy, but I am still very proud to say that I have the most children 
in the area. The gods must have chosen me for this special honor. 

#3 (Say to #2) I know that you are very proud of your large family 

and rightly so. Only a fine man lUce yourself could be so fortunate 

as to be the father of so many healthy children. As you all know my wife 

and I only have one daughter and although I do love her, I need 

a son to help me work and to carry on the family name. T7e*ve 

lost 2 sons and 2 daughters, but ve are going to keep praying for some 

more children* My old uncle can help me rAth some of the easier 

work, but not with the backbreaking work. Oh, I hope a son will be 

coming soon before my uncle can't work at all. 

ifA T7ell, I've listened to all of you discuss your families and all I 
can say is that I envy each of you. As you know, I've had to 
quit working some of my land, because there just aren't enough 
hours in the day to work it all by myself. X must support my mother 
and father as well as my wife and it is almost too much to handle^ 
but my father provided for me and now I must do the same for him 
and my mother. My wife has lost three children, but she is going 
to have a child soon and I hope it vlll be a healthy son. 
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#5 Transitional Society 



Long Range Objective; 

To luake students aware of the consequences of population change 
through the Instructions concerning the three stages of population 
grot;th. 

Enabling Objective; 

Clvea a role playing activity depicting the chailj>e from a traditional 
society to a transitional society and given class discussion and 
teacher coument on the activity, each student will list three 
characteristics of a transitional society* 

Long Range Objective: - 

To build up students^feellngs of personal relevancy and empathy 

to the subject of population, and the people affected, through role 

playing activities. 

Enabling Objective: 

Given students participation In a role playing activity depicting 
change fx'oia a traditional society to a transitional society and 
given classroon discussion of the activity each student will express 
the behavior of empathy for the role they played or for the roles 
others played. 

Procedure : 

1** You will need 200 coins or buttons* 

2. The teacher has 10 stud^ts stand holding hands In a circle with 

20 other students forming a larger circle outside the smaller circle. 

3. The teacher scatters evenly 200 coins around the ^dge'and center 

of the Inner circle and tells the students ^'The inner circle represents 

a TradltxcnaX Sociaty end tV-y coir;? ar-2 the ^^.oo^^ thiuj;s of Xife 
for you to pier- up, 

4- A:ik students If they re^ehber the !7.enerallzatlon descrlblne a 

Traditional Society* \evl2! t\.c '^^neralijaticn aiv' teJX tue stuuentN 
to 'ueep It in m±nd during the gane* 

5. Be?*in the game by telllnp; the students tliat they c^mnof:. n?ove their 
feet, but Taay pick up as many coins a^s they ,n rcac'i. Tell the 
students In the outer circle to watch c:irefull/. 

^Ttils exercise Is adapted fro^a Curr iculum Im provement for P opulation 
Kducatlon in the ^lenentary and Secondaty iSchools of the £<er>ubllc of Korea 
(The Second Stage Final F^port), Hytin Kl Talk, et al. Central Educational 
research Institute^ Seoul, ICorea (1972), C.K. AJalr, Consultant* 
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o. ^LUuents will pick up as many coins as possible In accordance 

with the teacher's directions. 

7. The teacher asks the students to tell him how faany good things 
each of then picked up. The teacher will then ask ths students 
how this game of a Traditional Society related to the generalization 
describing a traditional society. 

-Were students able to reach all the coins? 
-Do you think the people of the traditional society will be 
able to use all the ^ood things that they have nearby? 

6m Tell students, '^The second game is in a Transitional Society. 
Does anyone knot*; what we mean by transitional?" 

9. A student or trie teacher should respond by saying that transitional 
Tneans change. The teacher will explain further that the Transitional 
Society is one that has a population that is chanp:ing (growing) 
rapidly. 

10. Ask 15 students from thQ outside circle to come into the inner 
circle to represent the growth in the population of the Transitional 
Society. At this tine .^sk the students how this sudden gro^^th 
eight have occurred. 

-Review three variables of population change (birth, death, 
migration) . 

"Suggest intervention from the outside (health care, food, etc.) 
"Effects of birth rate and death rate 

11. The teacher throws out the 200 coins again and instructs the (original 

10 and the added 15) to pick up as many of the coins as they can 
reach without inoving their feet. 

12. \^en the students are through with counting the coins each of them 
picked up, they report these numbers to the teacher. The teacher will 
then report the largest and sziallest numbers of coins picked up by 
the students. 

13. Tne teacher should ask students to present tlieir own opinions on 
the question, ^'XThat are the differences you have noted between the 
two games or two societies? (differences in population^ birth rate, 

^uatrx r£.te, population defisity. availatle resources, ^tc.) \fter 
the prMwi.tacioii ol onlalono uy che students cat; teacher could 
smmarize the presented opinions and say^ "Thia second game tjas 
about a Tranijitioiiil Society and you shouli hava noted ho;.' hard it 
is for you t:'i pick up the coins uhich represent the j^ood t-^ings of 
lire. ' 

14. Give out handout ani h^l^ students ansv;er the ^^uestions. 

15* As!: students to list three characteristics of the Transitional fociety. 
**a society of population change (growth) 
--hi^^h birth rate avd dcclirsiniV death rnte 

-increase in population is almost like a population explosion 
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What Happens to the 'Good Thlnga" in a Transitional Society? 



*Look at the Increase in the Cultivated Land and the Increase in the 
Population of Egypt: 



Year Cultivated Population 

Area 

(million acres) (millions) 



Cultivated 
Area 

(acres per person) 



1897 
1907 
1917 
195' 7 
1937 
1947 



5.1 
5.4 
5.3 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 



9.7 
11.2 
12.8 
14.2 
15.9 
19 



5A 
5D 
43 
40 
3A 
32 



Answer 

I. Wtiich one of the three categories has increased the most since 1897? 



2. TJhich one of the three categories has decreased since 1897? 



3. Explain how your answers to Questions 1 and 2 relate to each other. 



4. If you had your choice, at what time and under what conditions 
would you have lived in this country? Explain your answer. 



5. ■>.„ th> nunber of 7'eopl<i in an area increQSes, what happens tenths 
Good Things''? Give excmplss fro^ the chart. 



er|c 



^Adapted fror Dcresn '"arriaer.. Land P^efora a r id Dava lopy.ent in the Middle 
liast . London: 'Ditfo-d TiJw'^rsity Press, 1957. 
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#6 Transitional Society 

Long Range Objectives: 

To make studenta aware of the consequences of population change 
throu<5h the Instructions concerning the three stagea of population 
growth. 

To develop students* ability to nake an analysis and evaluation 
of the population altuatlon through the Instruction <»lven In basic 
demographic concepts and processes. 

Enabling Objectives: 

Given the generalization describing a Transitional Society (if a 
society nas a high birth rate and a declining or low death rate 
then there will be a rapid gropwth In the population of that society 
- a ^'population explosion"') and given population pyraioids and 
population graphs of three different stages of population growth, 
students v/lll choose the pyramid and graph depicting a Transitional 
Society. 

Given the definition of a population problem and given examples of 
the population situation in several transitional societies students 
will write In their own words whether or not they feel a population 
problem exists in a Transitional Society. 

Procedure ; 

1. Ask the students to get out their pyramid and graph exercise sheet 
from Lesson ^3 (Teacher night also want to have a transparency 
of this exercise) . 

2. Ask for a volunteer to explain the pyramid and graph of the 
Traditional Society according to the generalization they had studied 
describing a Traditional Society. 

3. Put up a transparency and give out a handoot to the students containing 
several pyramids and one f^raph for transitional societies. (Ceylon^ 

lexlco, and Peru) . 

4. Ask for volunteers to review tmat we .lean by transitional (clian^je- 
population growth) and tio^: this ''chan^je ni^ht have cone about 
(eKamplti;5 * nedical advancsiaents; technological advancerwnts; ai^' 
£tou other countries etc.) (i;::at!nles ^ birth r£*te increas^iS death 
rate decreast^s) . 

5. Ask students to look at n^w pyramids and ^^raph a:id ssk for a 
volunteer to e::plain the population situation in :iexico (for exanpi^). 

6. Asl: students to get more specific and try to reach some sort of 'If 
then' seneraliaation describing the birth rate, death rate, sltiA 

population growth in a Transitional Society If a society >ias a 
iilj^h birth rate and a declining or low death rate th^^n there will t^^ 
a rapid growth in the population of that society - a ^'population 
explosion \ 
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7. Ask the students to look at the other pyramids and see whether 
or not they are also 'of Transitional Societies* Students should 
explain why they agree or disagree that a particular pyraMd depicts 
a Transitional Society. 

Ask the students how they think this decrease in death rate and 
increase in the birth rate might have cone about. List the 
different examples on the board. (Repeat with further details of 
Step M). 

9. Respond to the students* list by asking them to think about these 
countries and what the quality of life is like In these particular 
places. The students should mention personal experiences or things 
they have learned about living conditions in any of these Transitional 
Societies* 

10. Ask students how the 'real world'' situations of these Transitional 
Societies compares to the exercise the day before. 

I^at happens to the coins or "good things o£ life" in these 
Transitional Societies as the population Increases. 

11. Ask students to write down in a few sentences whether .or not they 
feel 3 population problem exists in these or other transitional 
societies. 

12. Close class by telling students that they should think about 
the life of a person in one of the countries, because they will 
be in 'his shoes^^ the next day. 
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pyramids of Three Transitional Societies* 
Generalization:: 




Oo you feel a problCLi erS^ts in c*H£St or oLh^^r trnnsltional soci'ztias? 



^Population Reference Bureau, Population Bulletin-^ Vol*l\}Jl, 
uece^aber , 1960 ^ p * 15i- * 
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#7 Transitional Society 

Lan^ 1^anf;e Objective: 

To build up studentj5* feelings of personal relevancy and 
empathy to the subject of population through role playing 
activities. 

Enabling Objectives; 

Given thegenerallzatloh describing a Transitional Society 

(If a society has a^hlgh blirth rate and a declining or low death 

rate then there will be a rapid srowth In the population of that 

society), and given each student^s participation In a game depleting 

different ways this rapid population growth affects the lives 

of people in a Transitional Society, students will express behaviors 

of empathy. 

Procedure ; 

1* Ask students to Het Into groups of six. Vfhen students are in the 
groups, ask for a volunteer to review the generalization of a 
Traditional Society and Transitional Society. 

2. Ask for a volunteer to review soiae of the ways a society changes 
from a Traditional Society to a Transitional Society. 

3. Tell th&class that they will have a chance to experience the 
change that a member of a Traditional Society experiences when 
population begins to grow rapidly and ^ Transitional Society 
is developed. 

4. Give each group their cards (situation cards and point cards) 
and one menber of the group will be appointed scorekeeper. 

3. Explain to the students that the natoe of the o:ame Is *^The Good 
Life,' and that the goal Is to get the most nmnber of points you 
can. The more work points one has the more of the ''Good Life" 
he can buy. 

6. Sep In thp ^-me and be sur^ -^ch ^^roup has i*ule shnet cairds and 
score Lar^ * 

7. After students have completed the game ask them sooe of tl:=^ following 
questions: 

a. When the ^a^c^L$t started, what did you tliink ims going to 
help you ;;st \:oTk points? (Example: Did you think the Kcalth 
Carus *^oulc; give yoa all th^ points?) 

b. As the giine went on, what did you find gave you i;ork points? 
Uas It hnrd to -;;ain points ^ 
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8* Ask students if the name of '*Xhe Good Life" can actually be 
achieved in this same or In any Transitional Society? (The 
''Good Life" refers to quality of life not uiaterlal "extras" 
as we may think of in our society)* 

9. Ask how the winners of the game felt- Did they feel like they 
had really won? 

10. Ask students 'VJhy can't the members of this Transitional Society 
with all the outside help it Is receiving reach the Good Life/' 
Their reply should contain the point that such rapid population 
increase holds dOTJU progress and the quality of life. 
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"The Good Life'' 



Rules 

1. Each person ahould draw a VJho and Where Card . 

2. Put the point car da in the four piles they belong in (Healthy 
Servicea, Food and Clothings and TJild Card). 

3. Scorekeeper ahould write down the work pointa each atudent haa 
on his Who and Whe re Card. 

4. Begin the gainet The player to the left of the acorekeeper 
ahould draw any point card he wants. 

5. After the first player draws a point card, he can keep It or 
put it in a discard pile. If he discards he does not win or 
loae any pointa, but each player can only discard ^ carda during 
the ^ole game. Scorekeeper keepa a watch on how many timea 
each student discarda. 

6. The ^ame contlnuea aa each person drawa any card he wants^ reada 
to the group what the card saya and tella the acorekeeper how 
many pointa to add or aubtract from his total acore. 

7. I'ihen all the Point Cards are gone the peraon with the moat pointa 
is the winner of *'The Good Life.*' 
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WHO? WHAT? & mEF^I CARDS 



SCORE CARD 



Player #1 

Vnio? What? iniere? 

You are an Indian In Peru* You 
have six children and one wife* 
All of your children can help you 
work except your baby daughter* 

You begin with 7^ work points 

(10 points for each working person 

in your family) 


Player #2 

Who? iniat? Inhere? 

You work on a tea plantation in 
Ceylon* Your wife and four teenage 
sons also work with you* 

You besin with 60 work points 

(10 points for each working person in 

your family) 


Player #3 

T^lho? What? Vniere? 

You have a small piece of land In 
^fexico* You and your family 
(wife, two sons, two daughters 
and your father) grow com on this 
land* You eat your corn and sell 
some of it to friends* Your father 
is too old to work* 

You begin with §0^ work points 

(10 points for each working person 

In your family) 


Player H 

Who? What? Tfhere? 

You grow cotton along the Nile River 
Valley in Egypt* You and your wife 
have five children that help you work 
in the fields and two small children 
at home* Your mother lives with you 
and takes care of the babies* 

You begin with 70 work points 

(10 points for each working person in 

your family) 


Player *f5 

\7hat7 rniere? 

You work on a coffee plantation In 
Costa Rica* Year v'ife aru t^rln Uoy^ 
stay at hCTise^ uat ycu and your *Ive 
sons work on the pIantatio;i every 
day* 

You begin vith worh points 

(10 points for each worhinf; person 

in your family) 


SCORE CARD 
I Begin* [ Dla- 
I Ing ^carda 
Player #1 ! 70 ! 

* - 


lAdd 


Sub- 
tract 


Total 


Player #2 


60 











r layer #3 


60 




1 




Player #4 


70 




M 


j 


Player #5 


60 


-1 




i 
1 
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HEALTH CAKBS 



HEALTH CARD 

The United nations brings in doctors 
to help deliver new babies* Con-* 
gratulationst your wife has just 
had twins. 

Lose 10 work points 

Sorry your wife will not be able to 
help you work. She will have to take 
care of the twins. 


HEALTH CARD 

CARE has sent nedlcal supplies to 
your country. Your family Is much 
healthier this year and has been 
able to work extra hours. 

Add 15 work points 


HEALTH CARD 

Your youngest child ifi given 

njtl A A a^n^ a an/f 1 'f lit* A ^fi fmifffl ^4 e 
UKU.CI ^ XCI OQU L-9 emu -LX VBa ^ U U^l| QXs 

illness. Your wife will have to 
take care of him and you will have 
to feed him. 

Lose 10 work points ' 



HEALTH CARD 

The water Is purified In your village 
cintt your rauuxy i.s muCD neaiLDier CD IS 
year (+ 15 points). Because your 
family Is healthier » it continues to 
grow. You have three more children. 
(-20 points) 

Lose 5 work points 


HEALTH CAKB 




HEALTH CARD 


A U.i^. doctor helps set your son^s 
broken arm. He Is able to get 
back to work in the fields much j 
faster. j 

Add 5 work points ' 


A governinent veterinarian gives your 
ox sonte shots. Instead of dying of 
a fatal Illness, he lives and works 
harder than ever. 
(- 10 points to pay veterinarian) 
1 (+ 20 points for work ox does) 

1 Add 10 work points 

1 


HEALra CAPJ) 

Your guv^rnrnent helps drciin a 
nearby awaiap and much les3 disease 
is spread. 

(Add 15 points for good health) 
(Lose 10 points bacauae you have 
to take tline off to drain swanp) 

Add 5 work points 


ffiALlll CARS 

f *** ar"iflH hosnital l3 Hullt* In votir 
1 Village. You had to take a feu 

days off to help build the hospital 
[ (lose 20 points) but tha doctors 
' have helped your family (add 10 
1 points). 

Lose 10 work points 




t 
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SERVICE CAHDS 



SERVICE CATJ) 

Your government has built a 
school in your village. Your 
children will have to go to 
school at least three clays a 
weelc. 

Lose 15 work points 



SERVICE CARD 

New roads have been built to your 
village. Your old uncle moves from 
another part of the country to live 
out the rest of his days with your 
family. 

Lose 15 york points 



SERVIC;; CARD 

Three new families corie to your 
village on the new railroad. They 
decide to stay and live in your 
area. The three men of these 
families get the job you wanted 
your son to get. 

(Add 10 points for help nev: 
railroad brings) 

(Lose 5 points for the job your 
son lost) 



SERVICE CARD 

The government gives your village a 
truck to share. It is really ^oing to 
help each member of the village (Add 
15 points) f but you find everyone 
loses time trying to agree on who needs 
it the most or when a person can use 
it (Lose 10 points). 

Add 5 vork points 



Add 5 work points 



SERVICE CARD 

Your oldest child takes the bus 
to the nearest city to attend 
the new school and get a job. 
(Lose 10 work points because son 
leaves) 

(Add 5 work points because you 
won't have to provide for your son) 

Lose 5 work points 



The govemcaeat installs a water 
pump for the whole village to use^ 
(Add 20 points for tine - work 
saved) . 

(Lose 5 points because you miss 
work arguing over who should ^et 
the vrater*) 



SERVICE CARD 

Building supplies are sent from other 
countries* You are very happy to build 
a new house which your family has needed 
(Add 25 points). Unfortunately* you'll 
have to take time off from work to build 
your house (Lose 20 points) 

Add 5 points 



IiyiCE CARD 

Six neu fatnilies migrate to your village » 
because the govemnent 'las built a 
small military outpost her*^. You have 
to give up soma of your larA for the 
nev families to buiid their Tories on. 

Lose 10 work points 



Add 15 work points 



i 
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FOOD CLOTHXilG CAiU^S 



FOOD AND CLOTIIiriG CARD 

Your government sends in free 
fertilizer. You use the fertilizer 
on your crops and pr oauctxon xn*" 
creases. 

Add 10 work points 


FOOD AilD CLOTHING CAPJ) 

You have new fertilizers and pesticides 
to help you grow more crops (add 40 
points}, ultn all cne nedxcai nexp, 
however » your family now has four 
more children for you and your vife to 
care for (lose 50 points). 

Lose 10 work points 


FOOD AllD CLOTHING CARD 

The village is given four seizing 
machines and a large shipii^nt of 
tiaterial^ Your wife is the best 
seamstress in the village and 
has to teach the other women to 
use the machines . 
\i»iu poxnts ror nexp or sewing 
machines) 

(Lose 20 points because wife can^t 
help you) . 

Lose 10 work points 


FOOD AND CLOTHING CARD 

Each household is given a loom. The 
women can make their own material 
now quite easily (add 20 points). 
The only problem is that they spend 
tii!ie sewing rather than doing their 
other work (lose 10 points). 

Add 10 work points 


FOOD AND CLOTHIJIG CAM) 


FOOD AND CLOTHING CARD 


You and your neighbor are given 
some pestxcxaes to use on your 
crops (add 25 points). You did 
not know it» but the pesticide got 
into your mule*s water and he died, 
(lose 30 points). 

Lose 5 work points 


Packages of food and clothing are 
sent in from more wealthy countries 
(Add 40 points). Some of the people 
tear the clothes and spill the food 
as they try to decide who should 
get what (Lose 20 points). 

Add 20 work points 






F^'OD AiiD CLOn;ii;G CARD 

Your co.timu..lty is niven one tractor 
(add 50 points). Although ths 
tractor could do the work of five 
n^.n^ you only get to use it once 
a month. The rest of the tim^ 
your crops have to tlap<.nd on you 
and your ox. (Lose ^t5 points) . 


7001) *^:d clothi:jg ca-O 

You are pronised a tractor of 

vour otiT't ia^^d 50 i^olrits^ • The 
only cstch is you \\3v^ to ^ive 
up ou^^^half of your land to the 
other now po;o?lo lii the village 
(lose 35 pointo) . 

Lo!5^e 5 work points 



Add 5 «.or!c points 
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WILD CAPnC 



WILLI CMID 


mU) CARD 


Xh<^ ne\-; pesticide yau are using 
to improve your crops (add 25 points) 
has gotten Into your drlnkin^:; 
water. Your three i^Xde^st children 
die (lose 30 points). 


Your youngest daughter was made 
a foster child to a family in 
another country. You will receive 
money every month for your 
daughter . 


Lose 5 work points 


Add 10 work points 






WILD CASB 


WILD CABS) 


A fight for land starts between 
the new people who have just moved 
to the village and you and your 
friends. You lose one week of 
work and one-fourth of your land. 


With all the new people around it is 
hard to know who to trust. This 
morning you woke up and your mule 
was gone. You just can't believe 
that there is a thief in your village. 


Lose 20 work points 


Lose 15 \7ot}l points 






tJILD CARD 


mU> CARD 


Your son writes you that he 
really likes living in the city. 
He sends you part of his pay 
check and tells you about his 
job. 

Add 15 work points 


The rainfall was just perfect for 
your crops this fall. You grew 
more than ever and without doing 
any extra work. 

Add 15 work points 

! 



#i liodftra Society 



Lone ftange Objectives; 

To promote students' awsreness of the need to maintsin s balanced 
relationship between population size and the natural envlroniMnt • 

To make students aware of the consequences of populstion change 

through the instructions concerning the three etages of population growth. 

Enabling Objective: 

Given a data sheet listing the Earth^s resources consumed by the 
average Anerican citizen and given a class discussion of this data, 
each student will list three steps he or she can take to cut down 
on their consui!)ption . 

Procedure ; 

1. Ask students to read over the handout silently. 

2. Go over the sheet with the class and stop at the end of Section I. 
Ask students how they feel when they think that they use All of these 
resources? (Bxanple; Ask one student what he feels like when he 
thinks that he uses 1,000 trees in his lifetlse?) 

3. Go over Section XI with the students. Once again they should react 
to the data. 

4. Ask students to take a close look at H <Xhe planet must also provide 
goods and services for the other 93 percent of its human population to 
say nothing of the demands placed upon it by its nonhuman populetion). 
How would they feel if they were not a mei^jber of our Modem Society* 
the U.S.A. fbut a meioiber of one of the other societies (U.S.A. is only 
7% of world* s population; others are 93%) 7 

5. Ask students to take a close look at ^S. Do the class mendbers feel there 
is a linilt to the planet's goods and services? If there is a limit* 
what are I^em Societies like the U.S.A. doing about the limit? 

6. Go over Section III. Discuss these diffc^rent solutions to the **Planet's 
ProbZfl^H.^' U^ich solution do students feel is tho bt^t? Are any of the 
solutions already at ^ork? 

7. A;3'; students to vaad a^a think about Section IV before they begin to 
write a short anst^er. Remind the students that their answers should 
contain at le^st three steps they themselves could take to help cut 
down their constnoption of the planet's resources. I>iscuss the students' 
different ans^^ers if time allows for it. 
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Put YourMlf In thm Planet's Shoe * 



] 



*Iteprlated from Richard I-. Helss and Noel F. iiclnniu, editors. Can Kan Care 
foy tJ i c Earth ? (Haahvill^.* Abintdon Press, 1971), pp. 92-94. 
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IV* Questions 

What would you do If you were in the planet's shoe? 
You Are you know* 

So what would you do? Give up? 

That^s a good place to start. IJhat are you going to give up? 

List at least three steps you can take to cut down on your consusnptlon 
of the planet *s resources* 
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# ,9 Modern Society 



Long Range Objectives^ 

To inake students aware of the consequences of population change 
through the instructions concerning the three stages of population 
growth* 

to develop students' ability tojiiaVe an analysis and evaluation of 
the population ' situation through the Instruction given in basic 
denographic concepts and processes* 

Enabling Objectives: 

Giveh the generalization describing a Modem Society (X^ a 

society has a law birth rate and/lcw death rate then little or 

no population groi^h will tal^e 'place) and given population pyramids 

and population graphs of three different stages of population i^rowth^ 

students will choose the pyranid and graph depicting a ttodern Society* 

Given the definition of a population problem and given examples of 
the population situation in several modem societies, students will 
write in their own irords whether or not they feel a population problem 
exists in a :iodem Society* 

Procedure : 

1* Ask students to take out the pyramids and graphs they have for 

Traditional and Transitional Societies* Review the generalizations 
that explain these graphs and pyramids* 

2* Ask the students what they think a graph or pyramid for a Itodem 
Society nilght look like* Students might show examples from their 
previous exerci&es* (Lesson if3 contains graph and pyrardd of a ^lodem 
Society) * 

3* Give out handout of the graph and pyramids depleting the population 
situation In i^everal niodem societies* Also^ use transparency of the 
exercise* 

4* As?k students co loo^; zt Ev;o*ler/s nyra^aid an^^ tell the class sortethtn;; 
atiout tho birta rate a:id death rate In that country* ?»lhat do the 
students think the population <Tr<Arth Is like In Sweden? 

5* AsU for volunteers to put the relationship of this lovr birth rate and 
low death rate to the population growth in an '^If-then*' statement* 
(If a society has a low birth rate and low death rate^ then llttlp. 
or no population ^^owth will take place)* Does the graph depict this 
^ner allza t Ion ? 
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6* Have students look st all the pyramids on the exercise sheet* 
They should compare and contrast the pyranids^. (I^xample: U*S* 
has more births; Japanese births have dropped sharplyr etc*) 

7* Ask students to apply the exercise of the previous day (**Put Tourself 
In the Planet^s Shoe'Oto these modem societies* Do these countries 
use many of the earth's resources? Give examples of how one of these 
coimtrles uses a great deal of resources (Exaimple; Japan is very 
Industrial) > 

8* Ask students if they feel a population problem*' exists in these 

modem societies or do these countries create a ^'population problem*^ 
for the ^ole earth? Students should write down their answers 
In a short paragraph on their exercise sheet. 

9. Finally^ ask students to reflect back on the list they had made of 
things they could do to cut down on consumption* Can they add other 
steps they might take to solve population problems? Have them write 
tlieir answer on the exercise sheet* 
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Population Pyramlda of Three Modem Societies 



1* Generalization: Write In the generalization that describes the 

population situation In a Modem Society like the U.S*A., Japan, or 
Sweden* 



Hate 



Birth Rate 

Death Rate 



Time 



Male 



Hale 



Female Hale 




UiJITED STATES 



Female Age 



JAPAN 



SWEDEN} 



2. How are these pyramids alike? 



How are they different? 



3. Do you feel a populatioD r.roblea enlists in ?ay of these Modem Societies? 
Do these Hod'^'m Societies cruate a population problem for the whole earth? 



4. Can you add to the li^t yo-a aad^a yesterday of things you can do? 
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rflO Review of Xbree Societies 



Long Range Objectlvetj; 

To develop students^ ability to make an analysis and evaluation 
of the population situation through the Instruction given In basic 
demographic concepts and processes. 

To iiiake students* aware of the consequences of population change 

through the instructions concerning the three stages of population growth. 

Enabling Objective: 

Given eighteen cards containing chsracteristlcs or exanples of 
Traditional^ Xrsnsltlonal and Modern Societies and given previous 
instruction on these three starves of population growth and the basic 
denographlc concepts and processes^ each student will divide the 
cards Into three separate piles » according to ^Thlch society they 
characterize or exeiiq>llfy. 

Procedure * 

1. Give out a sheet to each student and have them cut up the cards. 

2. After students have cut up the cards, tell them that the cards 
contain characteristics or examples of the three atages of population 
growth that have been studied. Esch student should put the cards Into 
three different piles according to which stage (Traditional^ 
Transitional or rlodem) they describe. (Traditional - #2^ 5» 8^ 11, 
12, 10; Transitional - #1, 6, 9, 13, 15, 17; Modern - #3, 4, 7, 10, 
14, 16) 

3. Have a short discussion about the categorization of the cards* Hand 
out the work sheet and ask students to use their notes and cards to 
help them answer the questions. 

4. After students are finished, go over the papers to make certain 
students have the correct answers. 

5. Tell students to keep the cards and worksheet because their final 

t^t wil^ f^'m nf Tnaf^rlaJ, . 
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1, If a society has a high birth 

rate ana a aeclining or lot; deatti 
rate tfien there tfHI be a rapid 
f^^ro^^th of population in that 
society. 



10. I will give up: 

a) Drinks In non«returnablt 
bottlea 

b) Half the paper I use 



If a society has a hi^h birth 11. 'I am so proud of lay larpe fanily/ 
rate and hiyti deatli rate then 'The pods have rev/arded ne with 

there will be little or no pop- ten children.' 

ulation <;,ro^tti. 



3. If a society has a lou birtli rate 
and loi; deatii rat^i then there 
T7ill be little or no population 
grm/tii. 



12. You could aay that there is a 
population problem in this type 
of aociety, because the people 
usually have very harsh and short 
lives - 



4. 

iiirth r^ato 

feath ^ate 



r,ate 



^Lue 



13. You could &ay that there is a 

population problevn In this type of 
society, because the population Is 
sro^^inf^ s r rapidly that there just 
isn^t enough land» food or other 
poods for all the people. 



liirtii late 

1/eatLi Rate 



14, 



ilate 



y.S.A. , Japan, Sweden 



line 
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— Birth %ate 
Death ilate 



*ate 



Tine 



7. 



Age 
to -1** 



.fate 



7 



Female 



r 



£0-59 



o 



Mal^-j^ Female 



Afe ^*74^^1^r"Lj Feroale 




Ij. fy nariti oeans change. 

\ rapi^ chanf^e in the population. 
A population explosion'^takea place. 



16, You could say that there is a 

population profalert in this society, 

Uecaus ^ t ie pcopl* v:: ^nre t'lan 
t.t^ir j^Mrc of t\\a r.irt^/s ^esourcea 



17. 



:e::ico^ ^eru^, Ceylon 



Vasaday ^ribc oi :indanao 
and 

2ushren of fouth **cst Africa 
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'.viev of iur^c; StaC^^ oi r'"pulatlori Growth 

1- List the four fuactioas of population e^'ucation, Give at least 
one Gxaniple of Wov or where you have Tjorked with each of these 
functions* 

a. 



c* 



2, List t.ie tiiree meaaa of population chan^.e* Give at least one 
^xanple of each one of these ueaos of change, 

a, 

3* l^eflne and ^.ive e::a^iples fro:n your cards or notes of these concepts 
or proces3£:a* 

a. llrth rate - 

b. Jeath rate - 

c. -li^xation * 

111-: e.:pect;incy - 



c, Populi»ti:'n 'ien;:^.ty - 



#11 Introduction to Ethics Cage s 



Long Range Objectives: 

To proTiote students* awareness of the need to maintain a balanced 
relationship between population size and the natural envlronmenC. 

To develop students* ability to nake an analysis and evaluation of 
the population situation through the InstrucClon given In basic 
deuorraphlc concepts anu processes. 

To tiiake students aware of che consequences of population change 
throu'^h the lu3tructloiis concemln:^ the three stai^es of population 
grmjth. 

Enabling Objectlva: 

Given the flln'^ EoaEZsvllle and riven class rllscusslon of the aovle 
and the concept of "growth, each student will write a shore 
para;;raph Including his analysis and evaluation of t^je population 
situation In the fllu and his opinion of how 'f^rot^h * affects the 
natural environroent . 

1. Introduction 

Tell the students that th«y are about to see a short film entitled 
Booms vl lie . Ask then to inake Inferences from ttie title: "T^at 
might this film be about? *^*hat would you expect to learn fro*a a fllr*. 
entitled Boomsvllle?'^ Let students freely express their answers, 
occasionally requesting a reason for a particular Inference. 

^. Focus tlie discussion on the pwanlng of Cooir> In our culture. 

:iassage this tern In class discussion. In the nautical sense booa 
refers to spars for holdln'; salla^ rigging, and cari^o. On cranes^ Che 
boQ^t supports the i^l£;ht to be lifted. On a sound staj^e, the boom 
swiiigtf a csicrophone over the heads of actors. "Lot/et the boom'' is 
slan*' for prohibiting or punlshlnf^. 

It la rtcre coonou, hcn;ever, to use booa as meanlnr; "sound"' or 
rapid dcvelopncat." Tu3 canron booms . Thunder hoor^s . An G>:pXo3lon 
is ;ie:iri3 by Ita boort . ^'i^ SST r^^cet; a sonic boojr. 3oo»'^, is the prodiict 
of a cauS3 . xs^ h^£.r t*ta toer. '^n^ seek the cause. I^oont! is t^ulrlen 
tiotsfiH or ihockij iifcctl c;.planatlons as they startle us. Put :it o^ 
the Irgg^^ tnrX in a sutklaa or ra7*lU developnent? Tlie can*il'^atG^<3 
ca..pcl* a booiss . ".:c tcnm boons . ')ur econony bo om s . The populj^tioii 
booi^s . .\uto proJuctloii boous . Th^ stock narti^t bo otas. 'Loon or 
3u3t* is a popular e^>licatlor^ the iTlllln^eas to snoot It all, 
to rl:jV to ';;aTtblc^ to chance opportunity or llfe for sonethln'* 
percBiv»?v! ?3 .;iaM.in:^ self successful. Bo<>m j the nolse^ strlV^;*i our 
enrdruns. jL-ooa , die raplJ dovalop^ieiit i, seizes our psyches, absorbs 
S2lf 1*1 G drlvlni>^ atrlvlii;^ run to 3rov7th and bigness. It*s a ^hanber 
of ConLierce diiieatie that kllr::cts our souls, -mawa at the bo'^els o*^ the 
eartii^ and justifies itself In the? thoughtless swelllnf; of to'ian nn*' 
production* 

*^oajsvllle. 11 nlnutes. color, sounu. lonn. 137J. ^roduce'^ by Le.^min'- 
Corporation of xuatirica. Available on rental frorj Tae ietlla '^^nter, *f!ie Florida 
State Unlversltyt lallahasse^e* l^lori*!a 3230S. 
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There's a lot in this word bo|^. *feaiiing to be made in 
''reality' ani lu fautasy. ;ies3 around with it. Let's let students 
massage the word for all its ineanin^t to ua and to them. i£ 
discussion lags and teachers have the tiirie allotted* turn with the 
students to an unabridged dictionary. Then» turn with the:'^ to the 
film itself. 

3. Shoir the filr. without cocEaent. 

4. At the conclusion of the film, let students freely express 
their reactions to the filrj — emotional and judgniental. As this 
discussion proceeds^ the teacher should focus discussion upon the 
concept of 'grovth ". 

5. If students think that tlie animation is funny, explore this 
response. :7hat do inen find humorous? At ^7hat do men laugh? T/hy do 
they laui^U? The students should see that homor deals with what is 

of concern to inen. Tlien, the teacher can return to 'Vhat is of concern 
to ner. * In this film. 

0- 'That types of ^ »roT7th'- are 3ho-;m in the filt!? T^at is growing 

in the film? (liiological ^rm/th ? Human growth? tlational growth? 
Cotnmunity ^jrowth?) iJas the growth siioim in the filn planned 'growth ? 
Controlled or laanaged jjrot/th? Inevitable ^ra/th ? How would you 
characterize it? 

V.m-' did you feel about the grm^th depicted? ^^as it desirable? 
^Tould you like to live in a society experiencinf^ it? !7hat costs are 
associated with growth? TTiat do men given up? -^lat destruction did 
you see in the film? Were these costs (destruction) justified by the 
rrouth (progress) umde? !That are the consequences for the other people 
in the *^^orld if one Society grows in the i;ays we have discussed (population* 
pollution, use of resources, etc.)? Do m^n have to consume in order 
to e:d.3t? In order to ^row? mi^ht be some of the results if 

aen continue to ^-rant to grow? Do you haive any control over these 
results? 

7. l*nu tiie lesson by )>layin]^ the film a^ain without the volume on. 

Play the record ifnere do the Children Play * by Cat Stevens in the 

bacu'^rouiivi. 

0. A^)^ jituuentu to ^.rrite a ^liort pars^rapb t'\at inclu^ir^s their 

analysis a:i^ evaluation of the population situation in the Til*^ 
au^ tucir opiaio;^tf of ao^r "r;ro^'th affects the natural envi vonraut . 
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Ethical QUMtloni 
Long Range 0bj«ctlv«; 

To build up studmts* feelings of p«nonal relavency to 

the subject of population through role playing exercises snd class 

discussion of ethics cases* 

Enabling objectives 

Given two case studies concerning ethical questions about population 
and iUven class discussion of thess two cases, each student viU 
entrees his own personal views on these ethical questions by participating 
In the class discussion or by answering the questions on the eserdss 

sheet* 

Procedure ; 

1. Hand out azv ef^rclas sheet containing the two casss and quaatiaia* 
2* Ask cverrona to read the first case silently* 

3* Ask someone to repeat In their own words what happened In the ease* 

4* Ask studt^ts t:hat secned to be the conflict at the problas In tha casaT 
Have they seen similar conflicts? 

5. What all^rnatlves are open In this confllctf 

6* Olecves all of the points (Steps 2*5) and continue the ssm procedure 

Td.th Case #2* 

7* Ask students to answer the questions on their sxerclae sheets as 
the discussion goes on or at the and of the class psriod* 
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#1 CIiatIm 0*RitZt • malthy hot«l omer hM t«a chlldr«tit and hi* 

wlf« 1« now expecting number eleven. The whole fefldly lives In « 
beeutlful nan«l<m in Marvin Gerdene* Juet outelde Hev York City. 
Mr. 0*Rite bee Ju«t opened his vemlng newspaper * to discover s lettsr 
In the "Letters to the Editor" section froBi a locsl snvlroumtsl 
organisation in Marvin Gerdena* attacking him for having so many 
children. "Thla is ridiculous!^* shouts Charles. **We ham s right 
to have as many children as we can afford - and we can sf ford dosensl** 

1. What Is the conflict In this case? 



2. What alternatives does Mr. 0*Rits have? 



3. What alternatives does the local environioental group have in 
this conflict? 



4. What alternatives do you think you would choose If you were 
Mr. 0*Rits or a menber of the local environmental group? 
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12 Mr. and Mrs. Joii^fl h«ve « fery happy fudly of five culidien. 

ThAlr fielgbbor^^. and Mrs. Wllla ar« «lto vety happy» but do 
not have my children, nr. Jones and Mr. tfllls both ham the same job 
at a nearby factory; but each payday Mr. Jones takes hom nore money 
than Mr. Wills. Why does lir. Jones take home mre payiftore even though 
men have the same job? Well» the U.S. government lets Mr. Jones 
pay less Income tax so he will have more looney to aupport his 
children with. Mr. trills^ on the other hand» cannot pay less Income 
tax» because he does not have any children. Although Mr. Wills llkea 
the Jones children, he does not think that It is fair foir l<fr. Jonea 
to be '*paid^ In this Indirect way for having children. Mr. Wills 
and his wife feel like they are the ones who should be paid for not 
having children because they are helping with the population and 
pollution problem. 



1. What seems to be the conflict in this case? 



2. What alternatives are open to Mr. and MrSt Jones; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wills; the U.S. government? 



3. Which alternative do you think vomld bt^ the best choice? Which 
alternative would you choose if you were Ilrt Jones^ Mr. Wllls^ 
or the U.S. government? 
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#13 Ethical QuejtlCTis 

Long Range Objactiw; 

To build up etudenta' feelings of personal relevancy to the subject 
of population through role playing exercises and class discussion 
of ethics cases. 

Enabling (^Jective: 

Given each student *s participation in the gaioe Mother-of^the-Year 
and given each student's participation In the class discussion of the 
game^ each student will be able to explain how the game relates to the 
population problem. 

Procedure = 

^Directions for !Iother-of^the*Year 

1. Divide the class or group into smaller sub*grot^s of six or seven people. 

2. Give these directions: 

This year you've been selected to serve on the National Selection 
Ccndnlttee for the Outstanding Mother in our nation. Regional 
winners from various parts of tbs country are the finalists whose 
qualifications will be given to you. 

3. Pass out a copy of the qualifications to each participant. Include 
pictures of the regional winners* C?ou can find appropriate looking 
pictures In newspapers and magasines.) 

4. To ensure more thorough discussion the winner otust be the unanimous 
pick of the selection committee. 

5. Allow 20 minutes for junior high age groups. 
Allow 30 minutes for older groups. Give an extra ten minutes if they 
request It. 

Have each group select onL spokesman to ^Ive the various reasons for 
thetP ^lecti/)L5 or rejcctiLr; certain finalists in picking the winner. 

7. Open discussion to the whole ^roup* You Tnlj^ht asic sane of the following 
questions. 

a. What <iuaXltie5 are outstandinf^ in each iniii^/idual? Tfhich are 
weaknesses ? Vfhy? 

b. Who would you most want for your own mother? TThy? Was this 
consistent with your selection? 

*For further information on this game^ contact Ed Havitz^ Waverly West 
Junior Hlgh» 620 Snow Road* Lansing^ Michigan 48917. 
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c. Should you have been given 8onie criteria In making your 
selection? 1>ld your group drw up any crlter^^? 

d* Do you think a young^l:' group would have made a different 
selection? !Ay? An older group? Why? 

e* Who do you think would have been chosen If the selection committee 
weren^t mrare of a population problem? 

f* What attitudes In our society ^make population control difficult? 
Why? Were soone of these attitudes ifeSflectied In the discussion 
today? 



- i 
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MRS. JUNE HUUTER 



37 year* old 

Mother of 3 hoys, 2 in high school and one in Junior high 
All «on8 honor students 

Elementary school teacher with 12 years experience 
BS» St. Horus University, IIS University of Missouri 
Resident^ St. Louis> Mo. 

Past president of the Missouri Education Association 

Led push for Missouri state public employees bargaining rights 

Innovator in special education studies for slov learners 

Presently prograntnlng a new math series for slow learners 

Hopes of running for Missouri House in 1972 

Dei&ocrat 

Children adMre Mbm^s leadership 

Htisband manages ttontgomery Ward store in St. Louis suburbs 

Sponsored by Greater St. Louis Business and Professional Woman^s Association 

MRS. Pirn SEMHLER 
29 years old 

Mother of a boy four and a girl 2 
Residott of San Francisco^ Ca. 

Feels that there are too many parentless children so has chosen to be 

sterilized and adopt her two children 
Graduated from Vassar with honors Phi Beta Kappa 
Teaches a course on Women^s Rights at the University of California at 

Berkeley 

President of her local chapter of NO!? 

Member Hinus 1 Population Growth and the Sierra Club 

Hobby - gourmet cooking 

Husband is a sales representative for IBM 

Sponsored by The Association for Voluntary Sterilization 

MRS. JAYME WATSOiJ 
52 years old 

Mother of 5 plus two adopted - total of 7 

Resident^ jtfontford^ Alabama previously - now resides In Chicago, 111. 

lieinb^r tUACP ioc 1$ years, but does not consluir hersclZ a leader 

4 sons have been In service in Korea and Viet Nam^ one of whom was killed 

in action in Viet I'an 
Does volunteer worh at Coizniunity Action Center in spare ticie 
Husband died five years ago -* had been employed at national Motors 
She is eTaployed as a stock clerk in a chain food narket: 
Sponsored by her local union 
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MRS. BETTY BAKER 



49 years old 

Iiomigrated from England 1947 
Mother of 3 girls, 3 beys 

Five graduates of Cd-IY, ctiree in high school 

Resident* Syracuse, l^ew York 

One son, doctorate in nuclear physics, illT 

One son in medical research in cancer 

Girl Scout leader since 1933 

llatron of Eastern Star 

Winner of Syracuse Women's Club as outstanding woman of the year, 1939 
Housewife 

Republican precinct worker 

Graduated from high school at age 40 - same class as second daughter 
Ruling Elder * Episcopal Church 
Sponsored by Syracuse Chainber of Commerce 
Husband prominent corporation lawyer 



■ lISS JOANN GREEN 

32 years old 

One son, four years old 

Resident^ Chicago, lll« 

Organized Chicago Chapter, I/omen for Uotoen 

States, ^'Children should be raised by committees including half male nurses* 
Masters I>e^ree, Chicago University in sociology 
llasna Cum Laude 

Sponsored by Cook County Chapter of tn-T 

Presently writing book 'The Future of Women in Eliciting Corporate 

Responsibility* ' 
Refused Honorary Doctorate from Anstead College as irrelevant 

IfflS. JEAil ?IXOU 
76 years old 

Uother of 11, jfjraudmother of 73, great -grandmother of 29 
4 on the way (grandchildren) 

Says children are the spice of llfp ani salt of the earth^' 

One ct the original honect2::i!t;rs In r.alnar, Alaska 

f elievej ^ ; icneers nad^i ^ijn;irica ^reat ' 

Alaskan :iother of the Year, 1^54 and attain in 19C*5 

Husband fan3er - built 13 ^ acre honesterid Into larf^e 2000 acre dairy 

and strawberry tnrn^ uBHiP.nusVM ^'nlley 
Sponsored by ^nchora^e :il^:mls Club and Founding ^'others of Alaska 
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^14 Ethical r}uestlons 



LoDg Kang^ Objective. 

To build up studeats' feelings of personal relevancy to the subject 
of population, and to those affected, through role playinf^ exercises 
and class discussion of ethics cases. 

Enabling Objective; 

Given each student's participation in a role playing activity 
either as a player or observer and s^^^^ ^ list of population 
issues and a reaction sheet, each student ^tIII complete the 
reactionaire exercise. 

Procedure : 

1. Give students a handout that describes the situation in the role 
playing exercise. 

2. Aak for volunteers, or assign roles for senator, aide, black 
representative, Indian representative^ tiexl can-American representative 
and Itederator of debate. 

3. Give the two groups their '^Argument Sheets.'' 

4. Assign the other students to observe a particular role player. 

5. The ^derator should allow the debate to be^in and allow each side 
equal time. After each side is really into the debate, have the 
nioclerator call for a role switch. The two c^roups change Argument 
Sheets and the roles they have been playing. 

6. Continue the debate after the switch. Allow the students to get 
back into the debate in their new roles. 

7* Stop the exercise and ask the students to react to the population 
issues listed on their handout. 

Go o^/er tiie e:::^rcl^je with the class. A&ic students if the lehate 
berorc thov fiii^jc' out tiie reactio:: shiset h^^ Influ^ir.ced th^ir ^aswdrs. 
Discuss reactions to tlit arj^uncnts In the role playiuc e^j^e£C±ses too. 



Arsmaent Sheet 



Senator: You will work together to present arguments supporting your 
and bill. Here are sanie argunients you may want to use and you will 

Aide; want to add some more. 



a. State and national govemments are finding it difficult 

to support all the children on welfare. Therefore » if all 
the mothers and fathers on welfare who have more than two 
children are sterilized^ tlien this will cut down on the 
demand for welfare. 

b. Criminals have already proven themselves danf^erous and a 
menace to society and probably could not be responaible 
fathers even when they got out of prison. 

c-. According to your information^ most desertions are by 

Black and Mexican-A!»erican fathers. !7hen they leave their 
families the state has to take care of the children. 

d. Add some more argum&nts of your own before the debate begina. 



Argument Sheet 

Black Representative 
Indian Representative 
llexican-American Representative 



All three of you are sent by 
your people to publicly debate 
the Senator on his new Bill. 
You will answer hia arguments 
in any way you choose and present 
your own argumenta: 



a. Is it not true» Senator^ that many of the criminals behind 
bars are Blacky Indian or Chicanof If you aterilize the 
criminals then you will be cutting down on the non^hite 
population^ right? 

b. Senator^ aren't you a very prejudiced man? Aren't you 
ronllv afraid that tha Black nan and Int^ian ari3 ^o±n^r. to 
^ain a ;;roat deal of pwjer in this country if their 
7opulai:ion ccntiouaB to grow as rapidly as it la nov;? 

c. %*;ir Constitution gives us the rit^ht to "lifc^ libt^rty 

£n : the pursuit of haoplness.' Your hill v;ill be talcing 
away t'lose rights. 

d. Add some iir^^u^ients of your own before the debate begins. 



I . Description of situation : 



A Senator from a southern state has introduced a bill in the 0,S, 
Sjnate that i:ould provii?* for corpulsory sterilization of all convicted 
criminals f all welfare recipients having utore than 2 children and for all 
uneirployed non-whites (Indians, Blacks, and IleKlcan-Anericans) who have 
i!K>re than three children. At this very noment the Senator has agreed to 
meet with representatives from the Black, Indian and Mexican-^Aiaerican 
coiHinunit ies . Each side is voicin<» its views on the new legislation and 
a tnoderator is rulinp over the debate. 



II. Time to React; 



1. A married couple has a right to have as many children as it can afford. 
Circle how you feel about this issue. 



Strongly Agree Jo Opiniott uiaagree Strongly 

Agree Disap.ree 

2. iTobody ever diss of over-population* Circle how you feel about this 
Issue. 



Strongly Agree ?lo Opinion Disagree Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

3. The population explosion ±s primarily a minority rroup problem. Circle 
how you feel about this issue. 



Strongly Agree Ho Opinion Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree 

4. Any couple who allows the birth of over two children is committing a 
social crime, circle how you feel about this issue. 



i^tron^ly A'-roc ^'o 'Viininn t^lFT^reei ^tron'^lv 

i. xiie <*,ov^rn:xcn^ hus a ri^^iit and a duty to control population groirt^. 
Circle hoi7 yo*i feei a^o^lt this iss'i^^. 



Stronf;ly Agree lio Opinion Disagrefc , Strongly 

AgrGG ^ DisagTiBe 

u. Choose one of the issttes and list several reasons for agreeing with it, 
a* 
b. 
c. 
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#15 Ethical QueBtioaa 



Long JMn^e. Objective: 

To build up students' feelin:^s of personal relevancy to 

the subject of population^ and to those affected^ through role 

playin<^ exercises and class discussion of ethics cases. 

Enabling Objective; 

Civen handouts on Attitudes on Faiaily Size in Latin America and the 
attitudes of three young wives in the U.S.A. « and given class 
discussion of these attitudes^ each student will answer the queationa 
on the exercise sheets concerning his own attitudes on family size. 

Procedure * 

1. Give students handouta on Attitudes on Family Size in Latin America 
and Three Young Ulvea Diacuaa Their Attitudes on Family Size. 

2. Choose different students to read the quotes from Case I out loud. 
After reading over the quotes ask students for their coioments or 
reaction to the quotes. 

3. After short discuaaion^ ask students to answer the queations on the 
exerciae aheet. 

4. Continue in the same manner with Case II. 

5. After students have answered the queationa^ aak atudents to share 
their answers* The remainder of the claaa ahould conaiat of studenta 
discussing their attitudes about family aize aa related to thoae 
expressed in the quotes from handout I and the conversation in handout 
II. 
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I. Attitudes on Family size In Latin Aioerlca* 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

One can tell from such statements that ten children Is viewed as a 
large family » and that three or less Is probably viewed as a small one. 
But It Is perfectly clear that one ou^ht not to prefer one or the other» 
being grateful rather for whatever God chooses. 

. 

1. Who is responsible for bringing new lives onto the earth» accordin'^ to 
these quotes? 

2. Why do you think the people might say "thank you" for as many children 
as God 5ives them? 

3. How would you feel about having eight children and losing six (quote/'3) 

^. ^'hst be the q'OJility of t'-e life tne^e CiiiXdr^sn rtrow n-o in? 

5. Hoti? are you*: acl;itLiJc3 ^^o'!t f.^nllr r.±^ilcv or differer^t fro*^ ***^e 

attituias e>:pr£33eil in th^se cuotes? 

V*W. Stycos, Ka^n Fertility la Latin 'tnerlcg (Ithaca, -'.Y.: Cornell 
University Pres^s. pp. 12i;. 
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II* Three Young Hives Discuss Their Attitudes on Family Si£e 



Anna, Virginia and Louise are three young wives who live in 
the same neighborhood. One day as they ate lunch tof;ether thifty started 
talking about children. Anna inentioned that she and Bill felt very 
strongly that they ahould wait until they were older and more 
settled before they had any children. Virginia agreed saying", that it 
was quite a responsibility to bring a new life into this world. She 
said that she and her husband were very concerned not only with 
providing for the child^ but also with the world population situation 
as a whole. Virginia even said that they were considerinf^ adopting a 
child rather than creating another person for the world to support. 
Louise spoke up and agreed with Anna and Virginia. She said '^Tou know 
the thought of creating a new life, a whole new person, is overwhelming. 
Jim and X both want to have children, but only if we feel that our 
children alonf; with all the other children bom in the world at the 
same time have a chance to enjoy a good healthy, prosperous life. 



1. Vfho do Anna, Virginia and Louise feel should be responsible for 
bringing a new life onto the earth? 



2. If you had to agree with only one person - Anna, Virginia, or 
Louise, who would it be? Give at least one quote of what your 
choice said that makes you agree with her and explain your choice < 



3. Do you think that the last sentence will ever come true? Why or 
v'hy not? (Jim and 1 both want to have children, but only if we 
£eel that our children along with all the other children born in 
the world at the same time have a chance to enjoy a good healthy* 
prosperous life). 



Hew itre your attituJes *^3uJb family size alike or different fvor t^e 
attitudes «^reSBed In this conversation? 
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#16 Ethical Que at Ions 



Long Range Objectives; 



To build up students' feelings of personal relevancy and en^athy 
for the subject of population* and to those affected* through role 
playing»class discussion and ethics cases. 

To promote students* awareness of the need to maintain a balanced 
relationship between population B±ze and the natural environioent 
and resources. 



Enabling Objectives: 



Given a newspaper article stating the pros and cons of an 
ordinance to control population density and given a role playing 
exercise adapted from this article* each student will participate 
in the exercise and express the behavior of empathy for the role they 
hold. 



Given a newspaper article stating the pros and cons of an ordinance 
to control population density and given a role playing exercise 
adapted from this article* each student will defend one argument 
by writing a short paragraph including at least three reasons 
why they agree with this argument. 

Procedure : 

1. * Give each student a copy of the 3 Situatior: Sheets (I>II>III) 

2. Go over the situation sheets and discuss vrith the class what the 
conflict isi^- 

3* Ask or assign students to take one side or the other. Set the front 
of the classroom up for a debate with two tables on either side and 
a place for a moderator in the middle. 

4. Give each side their argucient sheets. Students should have enough 
tliae to go over the sheet and plan their strategy. Remind then that 
they ar? trying to infl'ue'^ce the people in t^e audience * the votorr?^ 

3. Have the Tooderator begin the debate and 8ive each side a chance to 
present their sr^urj^czits. 

6. After the debat'^: has coverecJ lost of the ar<>u!iiGnts, have the whole 
claims fill -^uc ttie fora on ^ituatica Sheet I and send it to the 
nod^irator in the front of tha class. 

7* Count the voces £;nd list the reasons students ^a^^e for voting pro and con* 

3. The remainder of the cIess can be spent discussing these reasons. 

*A11 of these articles arc fron 5t. ratersbur^ Tlir'es , January 31, 1973»22*A. 
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3;:01;LD si. l^ZTZT^hUKG CoraCIL ADOPT THE PROPOSED ORDINANCE 

i^i;ducitig popmTion de^^sity? 



The St. Petersburg City Council considers on Thursday 
a new zoning ordinance that would reduce density In some 
categories. The proposal has been approved by the Environmental 
Planning and Development Commission. The provisions and effects 
of the proposal are shown in the acconipanying chart. This 
pro-con package debates the merits of the proposal. The opinion 
of Times editors is published in the accompanying editorial. 
Readers are invited to join the discussion by submitting their 
opinions on the coupon below. 

I 

] Here^s a chance for readers to tell City Council how they 

S feel about the proposed ordinance. Complete the coupon^ 

i return it to us» and we^ll tabulate and publish the results. 

I I favor the proposed ordinance cutting density in three 
I zones and eliminating additional residential usa^e in | 
I coEimerclal-parkway and cocmtercial-low density zones. II 

i I favor retention of the present zoning. 

; rea'.:op3 are:—- — — 



4 



• 1.- , 

i Address^ \ 

I Pioasi dene your balXo; zc :;:::!';i"'Y, P.O. Bo-.: 112\i Sc. \ 

] ^.-ttiTi;': riori.ia 33731. } 

i J 
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How Proposed Ordinance Would Reduce Density 



The foXloijin^ chart compares zoning densities in the present 
St. Petersburg law with those allowed in the ordinance going before 
City Council Thursday, population figures are based on an averaf^ 
occupancy per housing unit of 2.3 persons for the remaining vacant acres 
in each category. ^R^^ zones are residential, categorized by units 
allowed per acre. ^sidential**commarcial zones are transitional. Chart 
information from the Environmental Planning and Development Cotnmission. 
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The Opinion of Ylaes Editors 
HELPLESS CITY? 
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V. PRE- AtlD POST TEST (Teacher's Copy) 

1. I^lhlch of -the following are the three means of population change? 

a. birth, limnlgration, death 

b. birth, deaths long life expectancy 
*c. lolgration, birth, death 

d. migration, death^^ natural change. 

2. I^ich of the following is not a function of population education? 

a. to be able to explain the population change in an area 

b. to find out the number of people in an area 

c. to find out what change in population has taken place in an area 
*d. to be able to tell others exactly what will happen in the future 

3. You wuld expect the life expectancy of a Bushman or Tasaday to be 

4. a. less than or equal to 20 years old 
*b. less than or equal to 40 years old 

c. less than or equal to 60 years old 

d. less than or equal to 80 years old 

because a Traditional Society has a high birth rate and a death rate. 

*a . high 
b. low 

5. VAiich of the following statements describes a population problem? 

*a. The Tasaday tribe of .^lindanao has ten nten and only five women 

b. The Bushmen oove from place to place 

c. Fodunk, Michigan has a population of 30,000 

d. both a ^.nd c 

6. VAilch of the following is not a characteristic of the populations in 
llexico aud Peru? 

a. they are both havin** '^population explosions*' 

b. they bot^\ have hi^h birri rat^^s 

c. thty are both In a Dtc^z^ c£ ' chanpe^ 
'^d. they both have lo;? birth r^it^iis 

7 '^hich of tbe follo^'ing quotes woui'^ be tisad by a merher of a Traditional 
Socj_ety to ^.x*prass his attitude to^^rd family size? 

a. "I 3n 1,0 prouO that I ha^r^ tun sons^ t!^ jods have blessed i^e.'* 

b. ''I a::i jlad I U.^?ve jjo many chiidreti, because they will take care 
of e:2 w^ien IM old- ' 

c. '^I have on^ i5on and I hcpe tc adopt one daughter." 
*d. a £:nd b 
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8.9. & 10. 

The graph expressing the greatest amount of population growth Is 




births 
deaths 



because a Transitional Society has a birth rate and 

death rate 

^ a. high 

b. low 
* c* declining 

li. 12. 

The graph expressing the least amount of population growth Is 




-births 
.deaths 



because a har low birth rate and low doath rate. 

b . IransltionaX 
^ c. Modern 
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13. 14. 

You would expect the population density of India or Ceylon to be 

*a. increasing 

b. decreasing 

c. staying the same 

d. both a and c 

because a has a high birth rate and decllng death rate 

a. Traditional Society 
* b- Transitional Society 

c. Modem Society 

15. VFhich of the followins; is the main causeCs) of population increase in 
Florida in the last 10 years? 

a. high birth rate 

b. low death rate 

*c. migration of new people Into the State 

d. both a and c 

16. Which of the following population pyramids represents a Hodem Society? 




17. Which of the follot^lng graphs represents what the vorld population 
has done from 500 A.D, until today? 




Time 



18. 19. and 20 

You would expect the life expectancy in the U.S.A. or Sweden to be 



*a. less than or equal to 75 years old 

b. ].e66 than or equal to 55 years old 

c. less than or equal to 35 years old 

d. less than or equal to 15 years old 



because a Modem Society has a 



birth rate and 



death rate. 



a. hig^ 
*b. low 
c. declining 

21. Which of the following pyramids reptesents a Traditional Society? 



d. none of the above 

Please answer the follot^ng questions as honestly as possible. You will 
not be graded on your answers* 

22. I think that people ought to have a family with 

a. no children 

b. 1 or 2 children 

c. 3 or more children 

d. ad many%children as they y^knt and can 'support 

23. I believ* the*: *:here ^ ^c^ula^ior nroblen ir the fjorld today. 

a. Yea 

b. l^o 

c. Von^t kaa^ 

24. The* Uait^iu St^t^2s really doesn't have to worry ai-out the peculation 
situation in other countries. 

a. Ve£^ 

b. No 

c. Oor/t kno^ 

25. X feel I should limit the resources I xise. 




*c. 




Yes 

:?o 

Don^t know 
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A HOTB TO TEACHERS 



Before teaching this unit* you rtilght want to prepare 
tba, fpllovlng Items which are needed but sre not prwlded 
in this unit. 



1. Ditto copies of the white pages in this unit for the 
students.* 

2. Obtkln the 2x2 color slides and srrange In order 
(lessons A.B.D.E) 

3. Arv^Jige for the loan of the follcwing filiks; 

Song of Thy Worts . 11 min. color. 16am. Thomas Craven Filn 
Corporstion. Available on loan from The Division of 
Forestry* Fldrlds Department of AgrlbuXture and Coosuiiiftr 
Services, Collins Building, Tallahassee 32304* No rcSital 
fee. 

Treehouse . 9 mln. color. 16taQ* King Filma, 1970. Available 
bn loan from The Florida Stste University Kedla Center, 
Tallahassee, FXorids 32306* Rental fee $4.50. 

Life in to Oasis (North Africa). 11 loln* IGnn* Bl^k tod vhlte. 
Coronet Film, 1962. Available on loan froq The Flotlda State 
aniverslty Media Center, Tallahassee, Florida 32306* Rental 
fee $2.50. 

4. Arrange to have a slide projector and a 16« film projector* 



*In this unit the yellow pag«8 are designed for the teacher. 
They predent conicientary on the activities^ objectives and ^ 
evaluation suggestions, and s few directions. The white pages ^ 
are f 6r the students snd contsin resdings^ case studies, and 
various activities needed to aeet the objectives* Teachers 
should reproduce thes4 pages for studwts using ditto laaaters. 
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I. RATIQUALE 



In today's world there are many different societies. Even though 
all aocieties may be categorized into one of three basic groups — traditional, 
transitional, or modern — no two societies are ever exactly alike. Each 
has its cewn particular aspects which make it unique. \Jhy are no two 
societies ever totally alike? Is it because no two physical envimmnents 
are totally alike? Are there an equal number of societies and physical 
environments? The theory of environmental determination presupposes the 
superiority of nature over man and fails because it underestimates the 
power of man. llan*s ability to alter nature^ is easily recognizable all 
over the earth. Every building, road, town and boy scout camp atests to 
the fact that man can taold his own environment. A radical testament to 
man's pa^^er is the modem city built in the Saudi Arabian desert to 
accommodate the equipment and people needed to extract the oil from deep 
within the earth. These cities were built in wh.it most certainly would 
be considered a difficult environment^ but nevertheless tbey were built. 
If enough capital, technoloc;yt and human resources are brought to bear, 
man can manage his environment. lUaml, Florida* would not be the great 
metropolis that It is today if not for air-conditioning. Where would 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, be without the technology of land reclaimation? 
About 15 feet under water, that^s ^ere. 

So what determines a society's lifestyle? It*s not left totally up 
to the physical environment but it would be naive to say that man was in 
complete control. Obviously the answer to the question is that it is 
the Interaction between man and his environment that determines his 
lifestyle. But this still has not completely answered the qx ion 
for now we need to know what determines how man interacts (or i^^acta) 
with his physical environment. 

The basic question remains: ^^niy do we react to the environment* and 
Interact with the environment, the way we do?^' Too often as Western man, 
we tend to evaltiate environments and cultures based upon the applioatioa 
of technology and the quality of life judged by material standard of living. 
This is the bias of our culture. But truly* the more powerful explanation 
of envi ronton t^man interaction is to be found not in t&chnoloi^ or in 
envlronF»ei\tnl deterninism» but in the raanln*; nan hac nade of his 
world. That is» ^aan's interaction with the eavlronoent ^product of 
his religio^^^biiosophical conmiCirients in anst;ar to llle^$ existential 
question^.; Who tw*i I? XTny do J exist? 'That createc this. r£fe? What is 
lifers purpose and the neanlng of my/our eipistencs? 

^H^Aiiiiiss GOT3Ctations dir^clly influence our i:iy of seeing 
the envlrontteat as wix our interaction (perfp/tTRarica) la it. Thus, it 
is a group^s fi4^cc^tti^ oz cr^s eaviroaijtjit tli<it dr.rectl^ utet^mlnes how 
they will interact with at and out of this interaction er'^r^e^ ^ group's 
lifestyle. 
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THe'citle of this unit ie "perception of the eaviranoeat" and Its 
general purpose is to supply the student with a. better un4«ratending on . 
how people perceive and react to their environment. Ttils understandlfig^ 
it is hopdd^ will provide future decision^nakers with s besis for making 
choices. 

There are a nti]tf)er of key concepts which need to be defined before 
one can begin work with this xmlt. * 

The first perception is an extremely complex concept. The new 
Intemjfctlonal Encyclopedia of t he Social Sciences devotes nor^ than 
fifty pages to a discussion of it& meanings. In the slmpU^if terfkS* 
social perception is generally concerned with the effects of social end 
cultural factors ofwinan^s cognitive structuring of his physical and 
social environment. ^'Fercc^^tlon then depends on iqore than the stimulus 
present and the capabilities of the sense organs. It also viirles with 
the individual's past history atid present "set" or attitude acting Irlirough 
valuesV needs^ menoriss^ moads^ social circumstances^ and expectatiims. 
The nuijor problem in studying peopl'i's perception is that of neasurenient^ 
since people often hx/e difficulty articulating the conscious or un- 
conscious feelings^ attitudes^ or ideas associated with perception. 
In many cases^ perception must be inferred from behavior or otherwise 
sought in Indirect ways. \ 

For example^ th^ i4s:rsh Arabs of the Tlbriis-Euphrates River Basin, 
(the subject of one df the unit*3 lessons) are a very t^^adltional 
people and are not co-operating td^thr government efforts .to improve 
the marsh environment by filling .in the swamps (land reclantatlon). The 
government believes that In an improved environment the Marsh Arabs 
could more easily obtain and maintain the three basic necessities for 
human-exlstence^> i food^ water^.and shelter. With these necessities^ 
more easily obtained then the Marsh Arabs would be free to ^make further, 
technological changes that could substantially improve their quality 
of life as defined by the government. But the Harsh Arabs do not 
see things this way. Tkay apparently perceive their environment as an 
essential factor in the moaning of their lives. 

Environment Is another ItDportant concept. Uebstar defines it ss 
"the aggregate of all the external conditions and Influences affecting 
the life mA developi:erit of au organic:n." . ^ 

EnvircAimeht includes the resources of and area of land. Included 
in this is the amount o£ acable Imd^ ^nlmal^ vegetable a^d^iM^neral 
resources plus the rcncwncle ^nd non^nrenewable energy resources. 

The physical layout of the land Is part of environment. Some areas 
are mountainous » 'other are^^s s^^aupy^ others desert like> etc. laq^llclt 
In all cases is that these eni'^lxonrantal elements have a .certain utiliify 
based on a realistic appraisal of a natlon^s or area's technological 
capacity; in other words ^ wc arc dealinp^ here with an objective 
operational environment whos^ evaluation Is based on an ability to 
utilize or exploit a given population^ set of resources^ and space to 
grovv advantage. 
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For our purpose are going to eaXarge Webster's definltloa of 
envlromtnt: to include vhat might be called the i^ychologlcel environment. 
This i« an internalized envlroofflent «nd is slinpl/ the values^ attitudes; 
noma, and tm» of reference of a grovv of people. This psychological 
envinmaent is obviously more subjective and difficult to determine 
than is the physical environment. 

To reiterate the physical and psychological environment are the 
two determinates of e group's perception (or frame q£ reference) and 
out of e group's unique perception develops their lifestyle. 

Below sre definitions of other key concepts included in this unit 
taken from Webster's Seventh New Collegiata Dictionary; 

technology t - the totality of the means enq^loyed to provide 

objects necessary for human sustenance and comfort 

fyyiy^ of reference s a system of beliefs or set (as of facts or 

ideas) serving to orient or give particular 
meaning 

values : something intrinsically valuable or desirable 

resources : a new or a reserve source of supply or support 

lifestyle: the pattern q£ existence that develops out of man* 
nature interaction, and depends iq»on the meaning 
individuals and groups make of life and the coinltments 
for which they Uve their Uvea 



This unit is organized around a few simple generalisations dealing 
with the concepts percept i<yn and technology . There has been a deliberate 
atteiBpt to keep the number of concepts and generalisations for s odnlmum. 
This is Justified on the grotmds that environmental perception Is s 
new area of study and, therefore, this unit is more or less an 
introduction into the field. 

Why should students study environmental perception? 

The most basic answer to this question is that it will hely them to 
understand why people, live as they do. We are sttemptlng to develop in 
the student a feeling for other people^ in other words^ enpathy is out 
goal. By empathy we nean the ability to put one's self in tlie.othar*s 
shoes (to see as they see). When an Indian looks at a mountain he sees 
not Just s mass of rock but a vorld of the supernatural. Can we get 
the student to invlslon the spirits of the mountain; can we put him 
in the heed of the Xndi^ft? a Taoist looks et a brook he sees 

the' unity of nature and the universe. Can we see it too? 
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By seeing th* world through the eyns of others we not only cone 
to underttend them better* but slso ourself • Empathy and self* 
awareness are brothers and by developing both we begin to discover 
SCM answers to why man Is ss he ls» and to why he acts as he does 
in the environsiant. 



II GBHERAL tMIT OBJECTIVES 

1. Each student will be able to stste definitions for the following 
concepts: cnylronment > perception , technology , frame of reference > 
values , and cocmltment . In addition* students will be able to 
list three examples and three non^exatnples of each concept. 

2. Given slides and nsrratlve materials* students will be able to 
identify gosls men pursue in physical environments and how such 
pursuits lead them to alter their environmenta . (Man makes his 
"spsce'O. 

3. Given these materials* students will state ways in which hinsan 
performance may mold the physlcsl environuant* and how hman 
commitments (rellglous^^hllosophical belief systems) mold man's 
perceptual environment snd his lifestyles. (As man sses hlmsslf > 
so he sets towsrd others and toward his environment.) 

4. Given the ma^^erlals and sctlvltles in this unit* students will 
demonstrste an awareness of perceptual factors in human envlronmmtal 
action by their interpretstions of s variety of such human performances. 

5. Given these materisls* students will Identify the linkage among man's 
natural environment > cultural environment » and perceptual envirovuBent . 

6. Given these materials and class discussion* students will develop 
Inquiry skills involving: comparison and contrasting 

drawing Inferences 
perceiving relationships 
generalizing 

taking a position and offering Justification 

7. Given the materials in this unit* students will be able to answer 
the question "Why do we set to our environment* the way we dot" by 
drawing upon reasons Involving hia&an commitment and perception. 

8. Given specific case studies* students will reflect empathy for 
another by responding ss he might in a given situation and state 
reasons for such a'tesponae or perception in terms of the other's 
frame of reference or commitment. 

9. Given the materials In this unit* students will demonstrate greater 
self^awateness by offering reasons for environmental acts based 
upon their own motives* perceptions* frame of reference and/or 
connltments . 
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LESSON A* LOOKIMG AND SEEIMG 



Objective ; 

Given a series q£ slides depicting deliberate modlflcatioos q£ the 
environment by man the students will state orally the folloiring: 
(1) man can change his environment » (2) man Is able to change his 
environment by applied technology* The students vlll also demonstrate 
understanding of the concept of technology by listing examples and 
n<m««xamples on the board* 

liaterlals ; 

t • * -' - " 

Slide projector and slides of Everglades* Arabian Desert and 
Zulder Zee* 

Strategy ; 

Show first TWO slides of Everglades (the students should not be told 
what the slides are of) 

1* Ask students what they see 

2* Ask what^type of people might Inhabit this type of environment 
and what their lifestyle might be* (What housing mLf^t be 
like? How might these people obtain food? Transportatlciki? etc*) 

Show slides of Indian village and Indian life* 

1* Ask students If this Is what they expected to see* Why? 

2* Aak how the environment has affected the lifestyle of these 
Indians*. (Is their lifestyle determined- by tbls^ swampy * 
environment? Does the environment control these people? 

Why?) 

Show slides of Miami* 

1* Tell stttdeints that this culture: also exists In this swampy 
environc^t* 

2* -'Co>*on to neict slides (answer no questions at this point) 

Repeat steps with Arabian Desert* nomads* and ARAMCO slides.' 

Now show slide of Zulder Zee* ^ 

li Teacher says to student's - **Even though we would not eiqwt 
i ttV'see itfan living In the middle of the ocean how might we 

e3[p'ect man to Interact (or use) with this type of environment?" 

(Student response should have something to do with boats and 
fishing) 
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Show mlide of fishing boat 

1. Ask If this Is what was expected. 

Shew allde of farm 

1. Tell student that this farm Is located In the sane place as the 
two previous slides. 

Shaw slide of building In Hague» Netherlands. 

1. Tell students that this area was alsa once under water. 

Now go back to first slide of Sverglades and run through the slides 
one by one and tell the students what and where each of these places are. 



Slides 1>2 - Everglades of South Florida 

3»4 Seminole Indians of South Florida 

5 * Miami * once part of Everglades 

6 Arabian Desert (point out on map) 

7 - Bedouin nomads In Arabian T>e8ert 

3 * ARAMCO (Arabian Oil Co.) clty» built to house the 

people who work In the oil fields* 

9 - Zulder Zee 

10 - Dutch fishermen In Zulder Zee 

11 * Dutch farm built after sea was drained 

12 Hague* Netherlands 



Ask students to recall earlj^er conmients that the environments were 
controlling the lives of the inhabitants (the Seminoles» Bedouins» and 
IhJtch fishermeft);. 

1. Ask if the people in Miami* the ARAMCO city» the Dutch farm and 
the Hague were also controlled by the environment. (Student 
response is "No'O 

2. Teacher. *'So in other words they werje controlling their environment* 
is this true?" (Let students reflect for a few mlnutea). 

3. Have a student write on board "Man can control his envir<Miment > " 

4. Teacher asks students how man was able to do this. (As students 
reflect the teacher should introduce the concept of technology * 
if not brought up by students.) 

5. Ask for definition of technology and write on board when 
acceptable one is arrived at. (Webster defines technology as 
applied industrial science but st^udents should arrive at own.) 

6. After definition is written on board now ask students to list on 
the board examples and non-exacqples of technology. 
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LESSON B. SEEIMG AND KNOWING 



Objectiv e; 

Given a role playing exercise the students will be able to define 
what fraoe of reference Is and how It la developed. 

Materials : ^ 

I 

1. Role Instruction sheets and role briefing sheets for role players. 

Strategy : 

Seating 

Role players are seated In the center with all other partlclpaiits 
seated around the role players. A table In the center of tba role players 
Is optional. Role player observers will be seated around the role players 
and will be arranged so that they are sitting directly across from the role 
player they are observing^ The rest of the class should be seated around 
the outside of the observers. 

role players 
observers 

rest of 'class 



Hov read to class the problem and tell them what the role playing 
Involves (see problfa sheet). % « ? ^ 

Process) 

I. jPrellndiuiFles : The facilitator ohoosea five people as role players 
aiUl disti:£f>utes role briefing sheets^ ttole Instruction sheets and 
problem sheets to them. These five people are taken. to an area outside 
the hearing range of the remaining grioup of participants and ate given 
five minutes to study their roles and problems^ The tacllltatpr wtma 
the role players not to .reveal their rdlea to anyoae« iiiclu<jing the 
other role players. '/'^ 

While the roles are being studied^ the facllltaitor i^hobsea ilva more 
participants to be observers of role players. ' Each observer will be 
assigned to observe specific role player. 

The Irole player observes and the group process observers are seated 
as suggested In Physical Setting.^ 
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II. After five minutes^ the role players enter^ take their places in 

the center of the participants^ and are asked by the facilitator to 
introduce themselves In their new roles. They are told that the 
other participants are observers. The group of role playars begins 
the meeting under the chainoanship of t^arvin Turner. 

III. After fifteen minutes the role playing is terminatedj whether the 
group has completed the agenda or not. 

IV. The role player observers are asked to report their observations 
on the point of view of the parson observed. 

V. The facilitator asks the role players to read their roles and 
background to the class. 

Questions to class after role playing: 

1. Can someone tell me what a polnt-of-view is? 

2* V/hat determines what a person*s point*of-view is? 

3. Does a person's background or previous experiences have any influence 
on a person's point*of-vl*w? tJhy? 

4. Vhat can we call all of the factors such as previous experiences that 
determine a person^s point-of-view? (If class does not come up with 
frame^of^referencej tell them) 

5. Now have class define frame-of- reference on board. 

6* How did frame-of-reference influence the positions that each person 
took during the meeting? (1) Marvin Turner (the store owner); 
(2) Carol Stone (social worker); (3) Roberta Stevens (ghetto mother); 
(4) Louis Haber (dentist); (5) Jack Simon (V.P. on Chamber of 
Commerce) . 

Teacher - "Now we are going to leave the role playing exercise but we will 
still work on the concept frame^^of^reference" 

Ask class theae questions - 

1. How would a peraon who lived hla entire life in the city view and 
react to life In the country? 

2. How would a peraon who lived hia entire life in the country view and 
react to life in the city? 

3. How might an Indian view the Indian take-over of Wounded i^ee? 

4. How might a member of the VFW aee the Vietnam War? 
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PROBLEM SHEET 



Problem for role players t o solve : 

The City of Keimerville has recently had a riot in the downtown 
area of the black district. These five people have been asked by the 
mayor to discuss what can be done to keep this from happening again and to 
make recommendations for public policy. 

Role Players : 

1. [larvln Turner - white, local grocery store owner in heart of riot 
area. Ilarvln does not live In ghetto. He believes black people 
can*t be trusted, are ignorant, lazy and lack morals. He thinks 
the only way to keep riots from reoccurrlng is to increase the nuadier 
of white police in the ghetto to ensure the safety of his store and 
quickly arrest any "trouble-makers*" 

Marvin's background - bom in relatively poor white family. Through 
hard work he was able to operate successfully a small grocery store. 
He has always had trouble id.th very small black kids stealing his food. 
(That's why his prices are so high). Until black people took over 
the neighborhood his store is in, he never had much contact with them. 



2. Carol Stone - white social worker. Believes only way to Insure no 

more riots is to gain trust of black people through comunlty relations 
programs with police and local store owners and city programs to 
find good Jobs for blacks. 

Carol's background - bom into a liberal middle class family. Mother 
was social worker and Carol used to go on cases with her as a young 
girl. Caro^ while working for VISTA^lived in a ghetto for a year 
and has now been a social worker for four years. 



3. Roberta Stevens - black mother of five children. She feels that 
the only way to insure no more riots is to find Jobs for black 
youths> lower rents and store prices (higher in ghetto than rest 
of city). She believes the fault for riot lies with the police 
(harassment) and lack of jobs (people with nothing to do). 

Roberta's background - 35 years old and lived in ghettoes her 
entire life. 
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4* Louis Maber - white dentist^ he believes that the best thing to do 
is nothing. Leave things aa they are. He does not want any city 
programs to be undertaken to solve problems because this might 
increase his taxes. Vh^n forced to take a stand he sides with 
Harvin Turner and believes the basic cause for the riots waff "black 
trouble makers"* 

Louis's background - upper middle class white family^ never been 
around black people « has no black patients and the only reason he 
was picked for panel was that he was the mayor's brother-in-law* 



5. Jack Simon " Vice President of Chamber of Coimaerce. 50 years old* 
Jack is not really concerned with the work of the panel* He got 
on the panel for only one reason - to meet Carol Stone and ask her 
for a date. For this reason he strongly agrees with anything she 
says. His behavior is guided by a desire to impress Carol Stone. 

Jack's background -* white^ middle class* Never dated much in school^ 
is not married^ and is very lonely. 



Instruction for role players - 

for each 1. Participants should not look at eachother's roles, 

role player 

2. Each person should read his part carefully and play 
his role conscientiously* 

3. Put yourself in the role you are given* 

4. Participants should n ot overact. 

5. Be natural^ but emphasize behavior aimed at fulfilling 
your role. 
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IESS(KT C. "LIFE r£ AN OASIS'' 
Obj Active : 

For students to umlerstand that man cm. If be Is willing^ change 
hltf environiiient and that this change cooes through applied technology. 

Materials : 

Film - **Llfe In an Oasis*' 

Strategy : (Directed Discussions): 

1. Aak students 'iniat are the most Important things people need to 
maintain llfe?^' (water, food, shelter) 

2. **Can you think of any environments in which these three things 
are difficult to o'^taln and maintain?" (desert) 

3. Why? (li::tle rain, no fertile soli, few resources to draw upon 
for construction purposes). 

4. "Can anyone tell joa what an oasis Is?** 

5. "How Important is an oasis to people living in a desert?** **Hhy?'* 

6. *^en an oasis drys up what do you think the people do?** (go look 
for a new one) 

7. *^Is there anything else they can do?*' {TSto possible anewers (1) No; 
(2) btiild a new one) 

8. *^ow as we watch this film, I want you to think about how these 
people living in the Sahara Desert in North Africa went about solving 
the problem of obtaining and maintaining the 3 basic needs for human 
life (1) water, (2) food» and (3) shelter. 

Now show film (11 minutes) 

Questions attest film - 

1. "Do you think the dGsert is an easy place to live?*' "Why?" 

2. "Do you think the people of the desert perceived it as a difficult 
place to live?** 'Vhy?** (examples from film) 

3. Before an environment can be changed, what attitude must the people 
exhibit? (desire to change it). 

4. Once people have decided to change their environment what then la 
needed? (aLillty to change it - technologyl) if students doa*t 
come t:p with answer use analogy on a personal basis * exaavi*> 
"If I decide to bccctic a great baseball player^ does this mean I'm 
going to do it?'^ C^o, I might not hove the ability). 
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S* What are some of the ways these people altemed their envtronaecit? 

6* What can we conclude? (with enough technology and a desire to 
use It man can change hlb environment) 

If time is left contrast these peopled attitude towards change with 
the Bedouin and Marsh Arabs* 
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LESSCM P. The Bedouin 
Objective : 

Given a generalisation showing the relationship between a grotip*a 
perception o£ an environment and the way that they r^ct to that envixoament 
and given a case study » the student will apply the generalization to 
orally analyse the lifestyle o£ the Bedouin. 

Materials ; 

Slide projector and sllJes o£ Bedouin and reading on Bedouin. 
Strategy ; 

1. Write definition o£ value on board and give class a £ew examples 
o£ Anierican values. 

2. Write generalizations on board* "A group's perception o£ their 
environment determines how they will react to it.** 

3. Hand out case study on the Bedouin £or students to read silently. 

4. Show slides and relate to reading. 

5. Questions £or guided discussion. 

-Why is this a dl££lcult environment to live in? (hot* dry* not fertile* 
etc.) 

*What are some o£ the problems £aced by the Bedouin? (difficult to find 
food* water* etc.) 

-What things does the reading say the Bedouin value? (freedom and manhood) 

-How do the Bedouin define freedom? (in terms of space) 

-How do the Bedouin define manhood? (In terms of freedom) 

terms of i^at they value* does the Arabian Desert satisfy the Bedouin? 
Why? (Yes* because it affords them the space they need to feel free) 

*Eow do you think the Bedouin view the pec^le who live in towna year 
around? (possibly as inferior because they see them as not free and 
therefore lacking manhood) 

-How do you think the Bedouin would react to being forced to i^ettle down? 
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The BedoulQ and Technology 

*Do they appear to have a high degree of technology? 

-Do you. think th^rBedonln are in coatroX pf their environment?- 

-What evidence Is there that they are not In control of their environment? 
(have to Biove around^ etc*) 

-^Can an environment as harsh as the desert be controlled? (Tes^ refer 
back to ARAMCO city) 

-How has the autonoblle Influenced the life of the Bedouin? 

Question for specuiatlon 

-Do you think the Bedouin are happy? 
(play devll^s advocate wi^h students). 
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The Desert Nomads 

The Bedouin are Arabian Nomada who live In the huge desert which 
covera moat of S^udl Arabia. 

The Arabian Deaert la said to be the largeat continuous body of 
aand In the world (about the alze of Texaa) . The average annual rainfall 
in the deaert la 3 Inchea. There are no lakes or rlvera on the surface 
of the land) but artealan reaervclra are aometlmea found under the surface. 
Natural vegetation la aparae except In acattered oaaea. There are no 
foreata. 

For centurlea the Bedouin have roamed over thla vast area seeling 
water and forage for their herda of camela^ their iK>at prized posseasloo. 
They also ralae goats and eheev^. The Irregularity of reinfall kcaps 
the Bedouin in a ccnctant state o{ instability, for what was a good 
camping place last month may be unable to support life thla month. 

The camel la very inportant to theae people. With camels they 
can ride from well to well and from paature to paature. They can drink 
cantel^a milk and at times eat meat. They alao use the camels for 
trade with mercfaantc in towna to get the items they need* They exchange 
the camela for grain, clothing, arma, saddles^ and other necessities 
of life. During the dry suimn&r months they aettle near a village on 
the outskirts of the desert to carry on the trading. 

The council of elders (men choaen for their intelligence, courage 
and humanitarianism) deddea when it la time to move* Household equip-, 
mant and the tenta (made of goat hair) are rolled into woollen sacks and 
loaded on camels by the women. The new canq;> side la alao chosen by 
the council of elders. 

The man la the maater of the Bedouin family. Married couples 
make their homes with the husband's parenta. A man's business is to 
defend home ^d property and to take hia herda to find graaa. A vowm*s 
buainesa la to do houaework, weave and obey her husband. 

The Bedouin are a 7ery traditional and auperstitioua people. 
The attitude of the nomad to jlllneaa and disease is a fataliatic one 
"Death and life are in the handa of God". 

The Bedotrin value freedom very much. Tb theae people freedom 
Ilea in space, that la, they feel that they need a large area to move 
around In or elae they are not truly free. And according to the 
Bedouin^ if a mat. la not free, then he is not a man and to them manhood 
is very Important. 
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In recent years efforts have been made by the govertuneatal agencies 
of Saudi Arabia to bring about a settling of the aomadic Bedouin* But 
the Bedouin are opposing these efforts because they fear it will destroy 
their traditional lifestyles* Recently long droughts have caused severe 
hardshipa and forces some to take advantage of government offers to help 
them settle* But the settling of 179,000 nomads is an enormous task and 
is hampered by the independence of the nomads themselves* 

If it should be that these nomads are eventually settled, a proud 
and dignified way of life will pass into history* For it is true that 
the nomad » in his isolated existence, is the height of the finest Arab 
qualities t His individualism, generosity > proud bearing and courage mark 
him from those who are settled, whom, at least in his eyes, these 
qualities have diminished under the pressures of the iiK)dem world* 

The Bedouin lifestyle and the influence of the automobile ~ 

While the camel made the desert habitable* another possession has 
brought with it the end of the nomadic life* That is the automobile* 
Armed men In American cars can shoot down warriors on horse and camel, 
and thus people from the settled countries can compete politically with 
those on the desert* Furthermore* trucks carry goods, in Egypt and Iraq* 
once borne by Arabian camels* The bottom has fallen out of the camel 
market* Ibn Squd has pacified the nomads in his domain, and has spent 
large amounts of the money he has taken from the pilgrimage, oil 
concessions and other revenues on irrigation projects, using artesian 
water* Some of the nomads have settled down* The life depicted by 
Musil was a going concern at the beginning of this century, and even to 
the time of World War I, but now it is passing into history* 
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LESSON E. THE MARSH AR^BS 



Objectives; 



Given a casa study and slide presentation on the Harsh Arabs* the 
students will describe the influence that the marsh environment and the 
values of the Marsh Arabs have on their perception of the environment. 

Given a case study and slide presentation on the >farsh Arabs » the 
students will describe what relationship exists between happiness and 
lifestyle change and add any needed qualifiers. 

Materials ; 

Slide projector and slides on !larsh Arabs and readinr^ on Marsh Arabs. 



Strategy : 

1. Handout case study for :3l,lent reading by students. 

2. Show slides " relate to reading. 

3. Questions for guided discussion 

-Does this appear to be a difficult environuient to live in? Why? 
Contrast to desert environment in terms of resources and difficulties 
faced. 

*^Jhat are some of the problems the I'farsh Arabs face? 

*Do they appear to have a high level of technology? On what do you 
base your answer? 

*Are the Marsh people in control of or controlled by the marsh 
environment? Explain your answer. 

-*Khat does the reading say the ^"tarsh people value? (i.e.» privacy). 

-How does this influence their perception of the marshes? (l.e.^ 
to them the marshes are good because it affords them the privacy 
and security they value. They are satisfied). 

4. Questions on th^ hApp^/pess-^lifeStyle change relationship and qualifiers. 

-What do you thinks are the Marsh Arabs happy? Why? 

*What do we mean when we say they are a happy people? (i.e.> well 
adapted^ conten^.^ pleased^ gratified). 

*What does the government of Iraq wont to do to the marshes? (i.e.» 
fill in the marshes so they can politically control the Marsh Arabs). 

98 
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-If the marshes are filled in and a new environment created what will 
this do to the lifestyle of the inhabitants? (i.e.» change it» 
they will lack privacy* values will be frustrated) . 

-Do you think the Marsh people will remain happy if 4:he marshes are 
filled in? (i.e.» No), ^^y? (i.e.» traditional people* not 
accustcnsed to change. Values will be frustrated). 

-Should the goverum&nt fill in the marshes? Why or why not? (i.e.» 
probe student responses). 

*So what relationship exists between happiness and changing a people *s 
way of living? (i.e.» If a people are happy^ then their lifestyle 
should be left alone), 

-Is this relationship accopirable to everyone? Does anyone have any- 
thing to wish to add to it? (If no one has anything to add then 
add the following - Th^ Mazis were happy exterminating Jews ) . 

-With this in mind does anyone wish to add a qualifier to our happiness-* 
lifestyle change relationship? .(i.e.» If a group of people are 
happy and their lifestyle is harming no one» then they should be left 
alone) . 

If time is left - 

1. Divide class in half. 

2. Have one group draw a picture of. environment &s a Bedouin child 
would dra;; It and the other half as a I4arsh Arab child would draw 
it. Ask students to explain their pictures. 



LESSOH P. SEEING MID BELIEVIMG 



Objective ; 

Given the Black Elk reading and the prayers of the Kwaklutl Indians^ 
the student will contract and be able to write In his own words the Indian's 
perception of nature to the perception of the majority of people In 
contemporary America. 

Materials ; 

Black Elk and Kwtikiuti Indian readings - handout. 
strategy ; 

1. Handout readings. 

99 
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2. Tell students "Today we are going to examine the Indians* view of 
nature. Ue are going to try and discover how they view nature by 
investigating the Indian readings that I*ve handed out to you. Then 
we are going to try and contrast their view of nature to the view of 
conteniporary America." 

3. Have student read introduction for Black Elk. 

4. Have students silently read over questions so they can be thinking 
about them during reading. 

5. Read Black Elk - 

Note: These readings^ along with the Kwakiutl prayers* are fairly 
difficult to read, so it may be best if the teacher and the 
better oral readers do a dramatic reading as the rest of the 
class follows along. 

6. Discuss questions on Black Elk. 

7. Repeat steps with Kwakiutl prayers. 

Note; Question 3 is the key question and should be thoroughly discussed. 
Students should be made aware that they are going to see a 
variation of this question in a test situation. 

8. If time remains - "If contemporary America adopted the Indian view of 
nature how might this affect some of the ecological problems we face 
today? 
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INDIAN'S VIEtJ OF THE WORLD 



For the Plains Indian, as for the California Indian, man did not 
dominate or destroy his einrlrunment, he existed within it, and saw it as 
sacred. Perhaps the va3tn3sa of the plains, with the seemingly endless 
herds of bison and antelope, contributed to the humility and religious 
power of tribes likG tha Cheyenne and the Sioux* Black Elk, who is 
speaking in thi.i account, was a medicine man of the Ogalala Sioux, who 
lived from the ISSO's, when the Sioux were the lords of the Northern 
Plains, to the l930*s, when their world had shrunk to reservation-size. 
He is preparing to tell his life story, and making the necessary religious 
ceremonies for such ^ii occaalon.^ 

Questions 

1. In Black E1U*3 ^'^^r^dvieWj vh^t ±s the place of men within the world? 
What is the placG of other "Jiving creatures? 

2. What is the ?yiaboiic in;ort';nco of tha pipe in this account? 
I^at does it rcvc^al about c titude tvirard the ecosystem? 

3. Do Black Elk*s gods lixert r.nch control 0".*er him? Why or why not? 



*Eeprinted from Black ElK, Black El?c Sper^a <N«£4' York! William Morrow 
and Company, 1932), pp. 2-3, 5-6. (As told by John G. Neihardt). 
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KWAKIUTL INDIAN PRAYERS 

On the southeastera coast of Alaski and la northwestern British Columbia 
lived the most highly -^c '^lcpcd, x^eaithiect; and perhaps most Interesting 
Pacific Coast Indian trib^^ the Kuakiutis. Since modem technology did not 
heavily invade thic area T^itll the twentieth century, they have been the 
subjects of many studies by a-ithropologl3t£;* One of the products of that 
research was a study o£ ICw^ikiutl religious life, from which the following 
prayers are drawn** 

^Reprinted from Frank Boas, The Religion of the Kwakiutl Indians , (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1930), pp. 18^1, 1^2, 201, 203. 
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Quest tona 



1* What can you learn about the life styles of these Indians from their 
religious attitudes? IJhat elements of nature were important to them? 
Why? 

2. What is the Kwakiutl viexi; of nature and natural beings? How does it 
relate to their view of men, and of God or Gods? 

3* VJhat are some of the crucial differences between this view of nature 
and the view of most people in contemporary America. 



Prayer of a Man who found a dead Killer TJhale 
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LESSON G. SEEING A^JD COMMITMENT 



Objective : 

Given the film 'Song of Thy Works'" and the reading from the essay 
^'The Place of I^ature'^ both of which describe or project a specific man- 
nature relationship, the student will demonstrable understanding by (1) 
identifying the two views; (2) explaining how eaf^h ^as affected our 
perceptim of our geographical environment^ (3) given examples to support 
number 2; (4) contrast the two views by projecting into the future the 
logical consequences for the IJestern World if .ojie of .the views, remains or 
becomes dominate (accepted by majority) over the other. Given this and 
the preceding lessons, students will show in their discussion that they 
see connections bett;een a person's commitnents (belief system) and his 
perception of the environment and his interaction with that.environs^nt. 

Materials : 

16 mm film projector 

film "Song of Thy Works" 

handout ^ excerpt from "The Place of iJature^* 
essay (for students) 
Strategy : 

1. Tell students *'Today we are going to see a film dealinft with the man- 
Aature relationship. 

2. Show film (11 minutes) 

3. Questions: 

1. What is the place of man in the natural order according to this film? 

2. Does man have any responsibility for nature? If so, what? 

3. How does a scientist look at the natural world? How does a poet 
or a religious mystic view it? (frame-of-reference). 

4. If you accept the point of view of this film, how does it affect your 
attitude towards nature? towards you own life? 

4. Hand out "The Place of Nature" reading and have students read silently. 

5. Questions 

I* How does this reading show the man-nature relationship? 
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2* If this viex^oint is accepted by a majority of people how do you 
think it affects our (meaning country as whole) perception of 
nature? (because we are superior we can use it in any means we 
see fit). 

3. Give me some examples of how man has treated nature that reflect 
this point of view? (destroying forests, rivers, lakes, general 
pollution^ over'hunting certain animal species, etc.). 

4. Are there any examples in conten^orary America that reflect the 
point of view expressed in the film? (National Parks and 
forests) . 

5. IJhich on^ of these two views of the man-nature relationship is the more 
accepted in America today? (man is superior and can use nature as 

he sees fit; man has a responsibility to nature). 

6. If we continue to perceive our geographical environment in this way, 
how might America look 100 years from now? How will this affect 
our lives? 

7. If the point of view expressed by the film, that is, man has 

a responsibility for nature, is accepted by the majority of Americans, 
how might this change the future? 
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The Place of Nature* 



*Reprlnted from Ian McHarg, The Place of Nature In the City of Han . 
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LESSOM H: TREEHOUSE 



Objective : 

Given the film "Treetiouse*' and two ethics cases describing conflict 
situations involving technology and nature^ the student will select 
the position he feels is most important and stste st least one supporting 
srgument for his position. The supporting srgument should logically relste 
to the information given. 

Mater is Is : 

16 nun film projector 

film *Treehou9e** (11 minutes) 

ethics cases handout 

Uote: Treehouse Is a brief pravocsteur^ sn open-ended film about a boy's 

sudden awsreness thst someone must speak for nsture^ for s tree» In the 
fsce of technologlcsl progress. As the film opens » ve see a young 
boy» perhaps eleven yesrs old» walking through s field of grsss and 
flowers. Along the wsy» he stops to collect s caterplllsr^ and to 
swing from s rope hanging from a tree. Vhen he srrlves st his speclsl 
tree» he climbs s rope ladder to s plstform treehouse^ removes a 
favorite comic book from s box» and begins reading amid the quiet 
summer morning. Suddenly a bulldozer begins working below him» 
plowing up the field forahouslng development. The boy watches the 
machine mow down s small tree nesr his perch^ and soon finds the 
bulldozer stopping right In front of his speclsl tree. The operstor 
calls the boy down» and offers hla psrt of his lunch. The boy» Mike» 
l«momentsrlly fascinated by the big loachine^ snd sits In the driver's 
sest imagining he Is the operstor. But when the operstor finishes 
lunch and orders Mike home» the boy makea s dedsloa—he runs bsck 
to the rope Isdder and climbs bsck up his tree. Without s word» 
he Indicates his determination to stsy until the bulldozer moves on. 
The film ends with an serlaJ. view of the tree and fields and an 
ugly housing development across the road. 

This film is basically an ethics case involving the conflict between 
two views of nsture^ snd two sets of human needs. 

Strstegy : 

1. Tell students *Ve are going to see a film sbout technology and nsture. 
As we look Bt the film* I wsnt you to keep these concepts In mind*" 

2. Show film. 

3. Ask questions: 

1. What did the bulldozer represent? (sdvanclng technology). 
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2. Uhat did the iree represent? (nature) 

3. So what are the two conflicting values? (technology and nature) 

4. Look at the environment ; from the viewpoint of an' eleven-year 
old boy. Uhat do you feel? . 

5. HHve you ever collected a butterfly or a caterpillar? Why do boys 
do that sort of thing? Uhy did you do It? 

6. What does a treehouse tnean to the boy? Uhat does he use It for? Is 
this a valid use for a tree? More valid than what the housing 
developers want It for? T^y? 

7. At what point Is Mike xaost tempted by the magic of modern technology? 
At what point does he make his decision to stay with the tree? Why 
do you think he made the choice he did? 

Tell students "tfow I want you students to make a choice^ jost as 
Mike had to tnake a choice." J 

Handout ethlca case^ students work on own. - > 
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Below are two case studies dealing with the conflict between technology 
and nature. Read both carefully and answer the questions following each. 
Remember^ answer how you truly feel and be sure and justify your position. 

Case #1 

The leaders of Sanalem are concerned. Their nation, which achieved 
independence only four years ago, is located along the broad belt of tropics 
in subSahara Africa. Sanalem, like its nearest neighbors^ is troubled 
by overpopulation^ inadequate crop yields, poverty and disease. The most 
severe disease in Sanalem is malaria^ spread by the Anopheles mosquito. 
The leaders on the national council are well aware that malaria can be 
controlled cheaply and quickly by heavy applications of DDT to the soil. 
Two years ago^ they be^^an testing DDT in their experimental fields. 
They found that crops yielded greater quantities, mosquitos generally died 
off^ and malaria cases declined by 60^ where DDT was applied. More recently, 
howwver, tests report the fishing harvest in nearhy rivers has sharply 
declined^ birds are dyings and DDT is being found in milk in farming 
quantities. The leaders gather to try to decide whether or not DDT is 
worth the price they are pa/ing. 



How do you feel about this problem? 

What do you think you would do in this situation? Give one 
Supporting argument for your position. (Be sure it relates to 
the information given)* 

Case #2 

The Everglades 

The Everglades^ located in South Florida, is one of Americans most 
beautiful areas and the country's only subtropical natioaal park. The 
park has become a refuge (place of safety) for 22 endangered species, 
including the bald eagle, osprey, panther, and alligator. 

The Jet port 

Miami International Airport is one of the country^s largest and most 
conjeated aicports. In recent years so many planes have been using it 
that all of the panes can no longer be accommodated. Fearing that the over- 
load of planes will inhibit safety, five airlines undertook the job of 
financing the construction of a new airport just north of the Everglades. 
The new airport would be used to accommodate jets on training flights and 
thus lessen the conjestion at the older airport. 
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The Problem 

ConBervationiata fear the effecta of jet noiae^ exhaust fallout^ 
tuel, and oil apilla^ and the sewage from buildings conatructed around 
the jetport will destroy the Evergladea and all of the animal life thst 
goea with it* 

Airline people fear that if aomethlng isn*t done soon that aafety atandards 
at the Miami Airport will deteriorate and endanger the lives of passengers* 
The Miami airport cannot be expanded in aize because the city entirely 
aurrounda it. 

Alternate jetport sltea have been looked into but none are acceptable 
becauae they are too close to the city (the people don*t want the added 
noiae and pollution) and too close to the old airport (air traffic would 
be too thick) * 

What do you think about thla^ should the jetport be built? 
Why or why not? ^ve at leaat one supporting argument for your 
poaition* (Be aure your supporting argument logically relatea 
to the Information given) . 
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LESSON I AHD J. THE SCHOOL AS EMVIROMMENT 



Objectives ; 

Given a tour of the school the student will demonstrate awareness 
of his environment by listing at least 20 places^ items and objects in 
and around the school (Part 1). 

Given a tour of the school the student will be able to demonstrate 
sensitivity for their environment by writing in their own i/ords at least 
three American values that can be inferred through observation of their 
school environment (Part 2); 

Given the three values inferred by each individual^ the student will 
be able to demonstrate an understanding of environmental perception by 
explaining in writing how he arrived at the values (Part 3) * 

Given the conditions for various levels of technology the student will 
demonstrate in writing the relationship between increased technology and man* 
ability to alter hid ^environment and then (as a class) will verbalize a 
generalization to explain that relationship (Part 4) . 

Materials : 

Handout with conditions for various levels of technology. 
Strategy : 
Part 1 

1. Take students on tour of school (bring paper and pencil). 

2. Have them list as many places^ objects and items in and around the 
school as they observe (minimum of 20) . 

3. Have them write down any personal perceptions they may have for some 
of the things listed. Examples - seems Important^ unimportant^ etc.). 

Part 2 

1. Once back in classroom allow students approximately ten minutes to 

list at least three American values that can be Inferred through their 
observations of the school environment. (Exainples - flag reflects 
patriotism* teachers* lounge may reflect privacy* entire school reflects 
education* physical education departntent reflects physical fitness* 
landscaping reflects natural beauty* etc.). 

Note: teacher may have to review definition of a value. 
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2. Ask three stud^ts for one of their inferred values and have the 
student describe to the rest of the class bow he decided that the 
value was reflected by the school euviroument* 

Part 3 

1* Now have the rest of the class do the saioe except in writing. The 
three valu3£i discussed in class cannot be used. 

Part 4 . . 

1. Distribute handout, a?low class as much time as needed for all to 
complete. 

2. Have various students respond orally to the questions on .handout. 

3. Ask sti'A /^f .i£*:cr each question is discussed if the condition represented 
a low, medium^ cr high degree of technology 4 ; . . * ^ . , 
(Condition A low degree^ B-medium degree; C ^ high degree):. ' > 

^ . - ' i * I '* ' ■ r 

4. Ask students at vl.it dcgrac of technology were you able to change the 
school the most, the least? (Could make more changes at hlg^ degt^e 
of technology, fewest changes at low degree) . 

5. What relationship exists betwee^i increased levels of technology and 
our ability to control or alter our environment? (The greater 
group's technology the more control they have over their environment). 

6. Have students write generalization on papers, now collect. 

7. If time remains have students respond orally and teacher list on 
board as.nany American values that the students were able to infer 
frou the r^^ * environznent. Discuss how each was «rriv«d at*' 

8. Teacher may add seme the students may have xiver-loofc«d . - ' 
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You have been given the job of changing the school any way you 
wish to. You laay want to loake changes with the actual phsralcal 
building^ or some of the rooms> perhaps the landscaping^ or naybe there 
Is something you wish to add or remove from the school. Be sure to 
follow each condition carefully. 



Condition A 

You can change the school In any way you wish but you can use 
only those resources In our classroom. (The 30 students and any tools 
In class). 



Condition B 

You can change the school In any way you wish but you can use 
only those resources In our classroom plus those you have at your home. 



Condition C 

How you can use anything you need to change the school. (Vnllmlted 
resources) . 
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LESSON K. PERCEPTION AMD TECHNOLOGY 

Part I (25 minutes) 

Objective : 

Given a list of major technological advancements^ the student will 
be able to list at least three effects (positive or negative) each had on 
American life. Then> each student will specify at least one set of 
criteria for making his positive or negative jtulgmeat. 



Materials ; 



Paper 



Strategy ; 

Teacher says^ **For the last couple of weeks we have been sttulying 
how people perceive their envlrorjient and how technology can change 
environments. Today^ we are going to hold a general class discussion on 
how certain technological advancements have affected and changed American 
life." 

1. Have students take out paper and give them ten minutes to list all 
the positive and negative effects that the automobile and television 
have had on American life. 

2. Now have students volunteer ^swers. 

3. Ask questions to develop understanding. 
AUTOMOBILE 

mint was used for local transportation before cars? (horses). 
How did this limit people? (difficult to travel long distances^ had to 
live near vork» etc.). How do you think people first perceived the car 
when it was Invented around 1903? (a plaything for rich^ not a big deal). 
But once people saw the usefulness of the automobile^ how did it change 
American lives? (no , longer need to live near place of work - move to 
Suburbs^ cities expand; people travel more and move more often). The 
car makes it easy for people to travel and see new places and meet 
different types of people* what effect might this have on Americans? 
What negative efferts has the automobile had on the country? (highway 
deaths^ pollution of air). Any other positive or negative effects that 
the automobile has had on th(» country? 



TELEVISION 



1. Have students volunteer answers. 



2. Questions - if students don't bring it up be sure and discuss the 
effect T.V. has had on politics^ entertainment^ education. 

In doing these positive and negative evaluations^ the teacher should call for 
the students' criteria (values) for making such judgments-^ probing student 
responses to get at their commitments and lifestyle values. 



erJc 
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Part II (25 minutes) 



Objective : 

Given various role playing exercises^ the student will demonstrate 
understanding of how others perceive their enviromnent by successfully 
portraying their given roles. Other students will demonstrate under- 
standing in ensuing class discussion. 

Materials : 

None. 

Strategy : 

1. Arrange chairs In senl-clrcjLe for greater intimacy during role playing* 

2. Remind st^idents to play their given, role seriously and realistically* 

3. ^ Choose students for role playing a^ Tsad situation to class. 

4. Situation 1 

The city of Lancing Is thinking about tearing down the inner city 
slums 2nd re-locating the residents for the purpose of building a football 
stadium. The following three people meet and discuss the iiltuatlon. 

Mr. Baker ^ mawher of Lancing Ctiamber of Coisniercef wants stadium built. 

To m - 15 year old boy. Has lived entire life in slum^ and wants to stay* 

Mr . Johnson - local black leader. 

5. After rols playing discuss how each person^s different perceptions of 
the slums was influenced by each*s fr«me-of*reference. Exaaple - How 
did Tea 'iew th^ slum? (as his home) Why? (lived entire life there)* 
How did Mr. Baker view the c^vnl Why?, etc* What did the slum represent 
to Mr* Jolmson? (hlg friends^ people^ area In which he had prestige^ etc*)* 



Situation 2 

^ There Is a severe wate^ shortage In Northern Arizona and some of the 
people vant to make a reservoir out, of part of the Grand Canyon. Dialogue 
is between; 

Mr * Field - a conservatlcniat 

Mr. Cash - a Congressman who senses that the people want the reservoir 
and ie look^^ng fur vote,G. 
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Continije with perception and frame-of-reference questions* 



Situation 3 
Date 1865 

Place - somewhere in the West 

Oil has been discovered on Indian land, the federal government decides 
to relocate the tribe* A representative of the govemment has come to 
tell the tribe that they must move* 

Fir * Oyler - representative of Federal Government 

Chief Thunderbottom 
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Quettlo^ fpr Percwtlott Quit 
Knmlttdtt «ii4 Skill Que«tlou 



Tbcra is oaly one correct anser to ««ch quutlM. 

1. Tha ARAMCO citj, built to hou«e ttm people nho work in tba 
Arabian Daaart oil flelda^ la a good avanple of 

a. Arabiaa arcfaltccture 

b. laud reclalnation 

c. a Bedouin city 

d. applied technology 

2. What ia the key determinant In a person** perception o£ bia 
enviroanent? 

a. hia £raDe*o£-^re£erence 

b. the geography o£ the envlronnent 

c. the length o£ tl«e he haa lived In hla envlroiMBnt 

d. none o£ the above 

3. Two tfainga are neceaaary before en anvlrottttent can be altered: one 
la the ability to do tt, the other ia... 

a. the Boney to do it 

b. the deaire to do it 

c. a building permit 

d. the technology to do it 

4* The noat laqportant thing* people need to live are 

a. £ood»_waterj, and abelter 

b. money and £rlettda 

c* a good Prealdent and aiaallee to protect youreelf and yoor country 

d* all o£ the above 

5. What detendnee ho«r a group reacta or Interacta vlth their aovlronmentt 

a. the amount o£ technology the people have 
b* their perception o£ the anvixooment 

c. the environment 

d* the leader o£ the group 

6f , The reaaon that the Bedouin npmada refuae to aettle doini ia 

a. they like to traml 

b. they have no place to settle 

c. they believe it would meen the end of their fniedom 
d* they make too much money as nomada to aettle donn 
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7. According to our generalization on the Marsh Arabs, "If a group of 
people is happy, then.... 

a. tbey should not have to see a psychiatrist 

b. they must have a high standard of living 

c. their lifestyle should be left alone 

d. they definitely ara not coomunlatG 

8. The niain difference In the Indian^s view of nature and the view of 
most people in modem day America is 



a. the Indians view nature as sacred 

b. modem day Americans view nature as sacred 

c. the Indians felt nature was superior to them whereas irost of us 
feel superior to nature 

d. none of the above 

9. Most Americans view nature as 

a. beautiful 

b . holy 

c. of secondary importance to technical advancerxvent 

d. a good place to erect a National Park 



10. Which one of the folldwing is not an American vaXuet 

a. patriotism for the country 

b. good education 

c. our President 

d. wealth 

11. The greater a group ^s technology, then.... 

a. the more control they have over their environment 

b. the less control they have over their environment 

c. the happier they are 

d. the more sad th^y are 

12. A good example of a technological advancement that greatly affected 
the way we live is the 

a. air conditioner 

b. landing of a man on the moon 

c. electric can opener 

d. T.V. 

13. One of the most important effects the automobile, as a technical 
advancement, has had on Americans is 

a. it enabled people to move out of the city to the suburbs 

b. it enabled more gas stations to open up 

c. it caused inflation 

d. it made horses obsolete 
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14* Hhlch on« of the following stateioeats Is most accurate? 

a« All Americans are happy because we have the world's highest 

standiird of living 
b* Aatericans dislike nature 

c« Just because a country has a low standard of living it doesn't 

mean they are unhappy 
d* America Is the world^s best coimtiy 

15* Bob Smith» a professor at Valley State College* says that fitti*s 

behavior is coixq>letely deteriolned by the physical environment* What is 
wrcmg with this theory? 

a* Actually it is man^s perception of the physical environment that 

determines his behavior 
b* He over-estimates man*s ability to adapt 
c* He fails to realize that all physical environments are not 

the same 

d* Nothing is wrong with the theory 

16* Three people are interested In buying some land; they are s real 
estate developer^ a f armer ^ and a bird watcher* They all select 
different pieces of land to buy* Why? 

a* They all make different amounts of money 

b* Each is looking for land for a different reasop* ao they choose 

different pieces^ of. ^Lsnd r ^ 
c* They are all frpo different backgrounds so their needs 

are different . . 

d* B and C are both correct . 

17* The Cherokee Indians have been relocated* Their old environment was 
a forest; their new one is a prairie* They bring with them their 
old ideas and ways of living* How will they Interact with this 
new environioent? 

a* They will live just as they lived in the forest 
b* They will change cotopletely 

c* They will adapt and find a medium ground between the old and 

the new 
d* Hone of the above 

18* TWo people are talking about the sane area - Joey Brown * *1his place 
is my hooe and so It should be left alone*^' Mr* Carter (a city 
planner) ^ "This place Is a alum and ahould be torn down/* 
Why do they perceive the same area differently? 

a* Their frame'of'-reference Is different 

b* They are different ages 

c« They dislike eachother 

d* Their lifestyles are different 
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19* A group of people have Just moved Into a new environment; What 
will determine how they react to It? 

a. Their perception of that environment 

b. lAiat the geography of the land Is like 

c. Their fraiaa-of*r«ference 

d. A and C 

20. Four people climb to the top of a mountain; a guru, a boy scout, 
a mining engineer ^ a photographer, ^at they each do on the 
mountain top Is determined by what? 

a. Their ability to climb 

b. The mountain 

c. Th3lr lifestyle and values 

d. B and C 

21. Two groups of people have just moved Into the same area. Group 
One are white settlers from Europe. In the new area they dig 
mines for ore, build large ranches, construct highways and large 
buildings. The other group Is Indians, they hunt, fish, gather, 
do some limited farming and construct small villages* Why does 
each group respond differently to the new area? 

a. Their previous lifestyle was different 

b. Their perception of the geographical area was different 

c. Their values are different 

d. All of the above are correct 
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Circle the response that best describes your attlttule towards each statenent* 

Neither 

Strongly Agree Agree or 
Agree Disagree 

1* The natural tovironment deteroilnes man*s 

lifestyle. SA A rf 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



SD 



2. Effective plaimlag and design unist be ground- 
ed on intimate knoirledge of how people per- 
ceive an envlrotUDent (how it is and how It 
should be). 



SA 



N 



SD 



3* The reason people*s lifestyles are differ- 
ent Is because they perceive their relation- 
ship to the land differently. SA 

4. All men pursue the same goals* so all men 

react the same. SA 

5. Different physical environments create 
different lifestyles* SA 

6. Man can change his environment* SA 

7. Technology is the key to environmental change. SA 



A 
A 
A 



H 

N 

N 



D 
D 
D 



SD 

SD 

SD 
SD 
SD 



8. The desire to change Is the key to environ- 
mental change. SA 

9. A group's ll£estyle cannot be changed. SA 



A 
A 



N 
N 



D 
D 



SD 
SD 



10. If a group has a low standard of llvingithen 
their lifestyle should be changed. 



SA 



N 



SD 



11. Man's future has been pre-detetmlfied by stands 
past. SA 

12. Ife have no control over the £uture. SA 



A 
A 



N 
N 



D 
D 



SD 
SD 
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33. There is a conflict between advancing 
technology and the natural envlronmnt. 



* ^ 



SA 



SD 



14. Technological advancement should be con- 
sidered most Important as we look to the 
future . 

15. The world would be a better pUkCm If all 
people perceived the world as ^Americans do. 

16. Understanding hoir others perceive the world 
is not too important. 

17. Finding hamony between man and nature is 
more important than technological advance- 
ment. 

18. It Is possible to have technolot^lcal advance- 
ment without abusing our natural environment. 

19. There is a direct relationship between a 
high standard of living and happiness. 

20. Given the desire^and the ability^ man can 
mold his own future. 
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Neither 

Strongly Agree Agree or Disagree Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 



SA A N D SD 

SA A N D SD 

SA A N D SD 

SA A H D SD 

SA AND SD 

r-t 
M 

SA A H D SD C<I 

SA A D SD 
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TWO CONTBASTXHG WAYS OP LIVING IK THE 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
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A NOTE TO TEACHERS 

Bafora teaching this unlt» you might want to prapare the following 
Itaoa which are needed but not Included in this unit. 

1. Ditto copies of the white pages In this unit for atudenta.* 

2. Obtain the 2x2 color elides and arrange In order. 

3. Arrange to have a allde projector and a Ifinmt film projector.** 
4* Prepare and mount pictures (from magaalnea) for teaaon A. 

5. Obtain dictionaries - hopefully a class set. 

6. Aafc students to bring in old magaainea for uae In making colleges. 

*In this unit » the yellow pagea are dealgned for the teacher. They preaant 
connentarlaa on the activities^ objectlvea^ and euggeatad evaluative 
atrat^M^^aa* The white pages are for the atudenta and contain readlnga^ 
caae atudlea^ and varloua actlvltlaa needed to meet the objectives. 
Teachers will nesd to ditto coplss of the white pagea in sufficient 
quantitlea for their classes* 

**Several l£m films are footnoted in the laaaona aa optional media. 
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I RATIOMALE 



Stop and reflect upon our iiaages of the American past. Colonists 
coning^ felling trees^ building cabins^ opening mills^ darning streams^ 
laying out cities. The Atlantic seacoastal froatier^^naritlM in its 
Morth^ planter in its South»was but a beginning. Opan spaces called 
and the frontier looved ^stward as swarms of ijsmlgrants and prolific 
native loins populated the nation. Men had the motives to settle and 
exploit the land. The government called it '^Manifest Destiny." The 
Indians called it a disgrace^ but it waan*t ttteir ^ra. It waa an era 
of men with forceful motives and technological powe)^. 

Acroas the land» as the nation devel6ped» an eccteomlc' system emerged 
which combined profit^ politics^ and '"natural reaoutces" whidi^ yielded 
an affluence unknown by any other society below^ naW| or since. The 
nation's people were proud of their production » staiidaird of living^ and 
lifestyle. They "lived well." They assumed furtlier "progress." The 
emphasis was upon production and consumption and the marketplace — with 
few stste controls — usually worked well» as the populace evaluated it. 

These are the images of the American experience' that emerge from the 
high school history text which we all atudied and many of us— as teschers-» 
continue to employ. However^ how valid sre these images for our students? 
American awareness is changing. The standsrds (values) for judging "progrees/* 
"standard of livings" and "lifestyles" sre shifting rspidly so thst 
consensus la not clear-^**and mayb^ Impossible. As more Americans came to 
be clustered in urban-industrial sinks with crowd^g^ pollutl^^, energy^ 
crisis and alienatl6n» the assumptions of progrjfejia seemeil tq vanlfh— 
slong with sgreement on Its definition. Is 1>igier better? Is progress 
really our most Important product? Can better living be attained through 
chemistry? The old commercial slogana were di&cred^ted<^6r» at least 
challenged — and the corporate giants dropped them» leaving them to 
chaid>ers of commerce in remote comers of the nation or in regions mot so 
remote. 

J. 

This new awareness emerged with what ecological publicists call "our 
environmental crlaia/^ Major efforts are underway to preserve *what can 
be preserved^ to conserve what can be consaryed» an4 to s«ftfe what can be 
ssved. The major question involving "can" is the volitions of enough 
Americana to alter their lifestyles and aspirations to accomplish these 
- goals — md to alter societal instituticfis 'to pursue similar ends. Mich 
has been scconqklished^ but the tough issues .^r^ on^ the 'horison» wherein 
own personal interests and material "staqdar^ of living", are challenged 
by environmental laws and behaviors. 

Kenneth Boulding^ an economiat^ has spelled out the nsture o£ such 
conflicts using two colorful images; the cowboy (open eysteitiX and the 
spsceman (closed system). A portion of his writing is reprinted below 
and these Images serve as the baals for this unit.* t.t : 

*See Theodore Hosssk^ Where the Wasteland Ends (New Torfc: Doubledsy ft 
Company^ 1972) » and Richard Hless and Noel Mclnnia^ editors^ Can Mao Care 
f the Earth? (Nashville: Abingdon Press » 1970). 
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*Kttpeiiit*d £rdm Kamiftth Bv Bouldlng,. !'Xbe Sconoalc* of tl^ ComS^.pt 
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Bouldlng calls the competitive » manipulative » eicploitive mentality 
to ^Uestimi. Hectitiding us that ''tomorrow is already here»" his 
cotitiept €it the Spaceship econom^y is a powerful one for students of . 
Aznericaa history. * These students should have the opportunity to exaalne 
the luplicationB of the open system (the cowboy with his market ecfmon^y 
reflecting only toarket costs) with the cloced system^ wherein ccrastnnpticra 
is priced out at '^tear' codts. The envlrocmental issues of the rest of 
the ti^ntieth century would seem to turn on this point-'-and students 
wlll»-as' citizens » participate in making the decisions which will determine 
the 'qaalltjr of Itf e we shall all enjoy. Xhus» an American history course 
which j[>rieiBen^s^ the pioneer- cowboy Images rncti^x'tally and without probing 
ddeb -a^nlarked disservice to these student-citizens who already knoir 
^ Bometfbltng''s wrong and who wsnt to discern nev paths for survival and a 
' quality of life together '^riders togethar on a little speck in a ^mst» 
lifeless universe. 

OBJEaiVES ■ 
A.'- Open Systems 

1. Concept: An cpcn sygtain isctpllec virtually unlimited natural 
resources available for human um. 

2. General Objective: Students will state that (within the historical 
context of American history) » men used (and misused) many natural 
resources because at thsir belief in the limitless nature of 

* those resources. 

3. Operational Necessities: 

a) Definitions; * 

1. natural resources - industrial materlarls^'attnl^ capa^l^^i 
(as mlnerfal deposits^ waterpower) supj{»lied by nature.'^ ' 

2*- cmisufflption ^ the utilizatioii of economic goods- :tn ttit& 
katisfaction of wants or in the process of production 'resulting 
chiefly in their destruction^ detetibratlon^ or ttan'dfotiAatioa* 

3. progress - to move forward^- to develop to a hlghe^* better^ 
or more advanced stag^ which has been giviea greftt^ir value. 

4. open system ^ "^See General Objective) 

5* depletion - the act or process of leficcnlng markedly in 
quantity^ content, power or value. . : . 

6. wlldern^::ss - a tract or region uncultivated and i^lnhaBited 
by hum^ beings r a great nimber or quantity. 

b) Student willingness to contribute to class discussion 
and activities. 

c) Student willingness to share his own values as issues are 
raised* 
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4. Behavioral Objectivefi 

«} Studentfi will be able to express several generalizations 
after viewing a series of photographs illustrating natural 
resources . 

b) Students will be able to define key terms (above) using 
the dictionary and employ these terms in subsequent discussion 
and other activities. 

c) Students will be able to read the case studies on open 
systems and to compare them with one another in such a way as 
to paraphrase the following generalizations: 

^the idea of profit motivated man*s use of natural resources 
in open systems 

<-the idea of T^vogrese justified man*s use of natural resources 
-the belief In tmllmited resources supported the idea of progress 
in search of profit 

d) Students will be able to link the three generalizations 
above with conteiaporary issues through the use of one "ethics 
case'*: to be supported by class dlsousslon and debate* 

5* Evaluation 

Alaska Pipeline Case 



Closed Systems 

1* Concept: A closed system implies there ate only limited 
resources available for husan use. 

2* General Objective; Students will learn that there are only 
limited supplies of natural resources available on earth and 
the future of the earth depends on how man recycles and conserves 
these natural resources. 

3. Operational Necessities: 

a) Definitions: 

1. conservation - planned management of a natural resource to 
prevent exploitation^ destruction^ or neglect. 

2. recycle ^ to reuse material that would have been treated 
as waste. 

3. preserve - to keep safe from Injury^ harm or destruction 
(protect) . 

4. reusable - (see recycle ) ^ 
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b) Student willingness to contribute to class discussion 
^ and activities^ ^ 

c) Student willingness to Identify personally with the 
subject and share his own values as Issue* are raised. 

4. Behavioral Objectives 

a) Students will be able to express several generalizations 
after viewing a iiK>del of photosynthesis on the eatth (l*e., of 
closed systeps In the past). 

b) Students will be able to define key terms (above) using the 
dictionary and/or each other and eiiqf>loy these terms In sub- 
sequent discussion and other actlvltiibs. 

c) After viewing and listening to a sync, -slide presentation^ 
students will be able to list Items that they could do without 
to help save the earth (necessary vs. luzury Items). 

d) Sttulents will be ahle to discriminate betw6«in different 
attitudes held by people In open a£td closed systems on the 
same subjects (I.e., consumption^ wlldemesst population 
growths progress). 

e) Students will link the generalizations with contemporary 
Issues through class discussion. 

1) The activities of all the natural resources of the earth 
are similar to photosynthesis. 

2) Man may take deliberate actions to aave the earth 
(recycling » conserving » preaerving natural resources). 

3) Man now usea many natural resources that a^ Mal^y not 
necesaary for his existence (and maybe happiness) on earth. 

4) Man*8 attittules towards the earth's natural resources have 
changed > as more and more of them are being used up. 

5) The activities typical of a ^loaed aystem vs. those of an 
open aystem have and can be used to help save the aarth. 

5. Evaluation 

a) Students will suggest possible actiona to take concerning 
this issue. 

b) Students will take some of these actions 
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A NOTE TO STUDENTS 



"What kind of a country do you want America to be?" 

Science can provide the answers which will enable 
America to move ahead at a greatly [faster pace]. 
But» If when we get there » we find only a ahaioiblea* 
It will then be too late to ask ^'Hbat was tha use 
of all that speed?" 

The time to wonder and worry about what the country 
will look like In 25 years from now Is today . And the 
attempt to take a clear look grows Increasingly 
difficult because of mounting pressure from competing 
[groups]. Our rivers* for example* belong to all the 
people. But agriculture* power* recreation* navigation* 
coouerclal fishermen — all these groups and more — must 
find ways of meeting their own needs in such a way as 
to preserve others* rights and the needs of all the peopled 



This unit you are about to study continually asks the BIG Q0ESTIOH~ 
"What Idnd of country do you want America to be?'* Tou are going to 
work out your cnm answers — and help classmates work out their 
answers. Thus* this unit depends heavily upon TOU* the student. 
Tou should be willing to contribute to class dlacussiona* examine 
your own attitudes and opinions* and share them with other oeoibcra 
of the class. Of course* you will not be graded upon your valuea 
and opinions. But you will be evaluated upon your contributions to 
the classes efforts* on your knowledge and reasoning abilltiea* and 
on your willingness to share with other members of the clasa.** 



^Adapted from The Race for Inner Space * Department of the Interior* 
Washington* D.C.* 1964. 

**TQur teacher may want to ask you to keep a notebook on class work 
and on the varioua materials used in claas. Also* it is a good idea 
to keep an eye on the newspaper to sae what the daily news haa to do 
with what you are studying In class! 
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LESSOW A: LAMP : PROMISgP AND WASTED ? 

Purpoae : To teach the concepts : capital , human resources > and natural 
resources 

To make comparisons and to draw conclusions from two readings 
discussing two historical eras. 

Materials : From old magazines cut out about ten pictures of '^America as 
the Promised Land^' (showing unlimited aiqounts of land» treea» 
water, open space» etc.)* Hount on cardboard or construction 
paper: 

Readings: *'Land'' and ''Wasteland'' 

Optional: cut out two pictures depicting 1) wide open apacds, 
2) the inner city ghetto 

Strateg y : 

1. Show pictures of "America as the Promised Land". (After you have 
discussed the "A Note to Students" handout). Ask students to describe 
what they see (i.e. » lots of land, trees, open space, water» scenery, 
etc.) . 

2. Ask the class for a definition of natural resources (material and energy 
which man can use In the production of goods and services). 

3. Wtite the term open on the chalkboard and ask the class what an open 
system Implies about the amount of natural resources available in an 
area. Teachers might want to develep the concept system here, more 
extensively than the designer felt necessary to achieve the objectives 
for this unit. 

4. Students should read '^Land" handout. 

5. In open discussion, ask students to evaluate and analyze: According to 
this handout* ia land good or bad, desireable or undesireable? Why? 
What position does the reading offer on ''America as the Promised Land"? 
Of land as a *'natural resource"? 

6. In the reading, what examples can you find of human reeources ? List on 
chalkboard, and then» ask students to define the concept. 

7. In the reading, what are oxamples of capital resources (capital goods)? 
If students have difficulty* give, them an exao^le or two from their 
community (i.e., money in bank, machine tools» electric generating 
plant). Then, have students list examples on the board and define the 
concept. 

8. Read the handout '^Waateland*^ in class. According to the reading, why is 
America called a 'Wasteland"? Do you agree? t4hy? Vhy not? 
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9* Ask students to compare the positions taken la the two handouts ^ ^ ' ^ 
("Land" and "Wasteland") and then, make comparisons with the pictures 
'^America a^ the Prcmilded Land. ' t?hat conclusions — factual and evaluative 
— ire "they willing to draw? 

10. Ask students to write a paragraph on the "America of Yesteryear** collared 
to £htB "America of Today." Ask th^ to use In the essays the terms 
natural resources, capital , open system , and human resources * 

11. Sevei^al students shotlld read their paragraphs .to the. class. Once several 
hatt^ been reBd> ask tlie students to reach, a consensus on the most 
Important point in! the essays contrasting yesteryear and today. 

The teacher might then place this statement on the board: "In viewing 
our natural resources as unlimited and our land as an open-system^ man has 
wasted the land and ntany resources to produce goods and services*** 

Have the students compare this with their statements — and to criticize 
the teacher-written statem^t as to its accuracy. In their judgment* 



- 1 
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Land Is many things to many persons-^to the farmer, livelihood; 
to the townsman, space or a place to build his house; to the child, 
a playground; to the poet, a theme; to the patriot, a symbol. 

To the economist, land Is the soil under his feet, the ntaterlala 
in that soil, the slope that determines the ease of cultivation, the 
rain and sunlight that plants need. 

To him, land also is the bays and inlets along the coasts; the 
fall of the streams, which permit the generation of electricity; the 
rivers on which are carried grain and industrial products to the sea- 
ports. 

It is the deposits of iron ore in Minnesota, the coal in West 
Virginia, the oil In Texas. 

It is the soil and climate that make timber in the Pacific Korth- 
uest, com in Iowa and Illinois, wheat in the Great Plains, cotton in 
the South, citrus fruits in Florida, pastures in Wisconsin and ^ew York. 

Land, in the economic sense, is our entire natural envlromment — 
all the forces or the opportunities that exist Independently of man*s 
activity. 

Land has much to do with our needs and the way we fulfill them. 

Much of our activity we devote to getting the basic items of food, 
shelter, and clothing; other items — furniture, telephones, automobiles, 
highways, washing machines, bathtubs, refrigerators, picture windows, 
soap, newspapers—that make life more comfortable: and items that make 
life more stimulatlng»recreatlon, movies, and radio, concerts, education, 
books, libraries. 

Ite want many things. It is likely that if we had all that we could 
list, new wants would arise tomorrow, and again we would be faced with the 
problem of how to satisfy them. 

Four types of resources are available to each generation of Americans. 

First, each generation has some legacy of capital goods from previous 
generations—stools, factories, railroads, canals, buildings, livestock, 
fences, wells, and so on. Some of them, such as canals and wells, are 
durable; they may serve for a century with little attention. Others 
require a lot of maintenance and early replacement. 

Second, each generation has energy and the ability to do physical 
labor, to plant, shape, and mold. 

Third, each has some Inflenulty — to plan, measure, evaluate, and 
direct. 

Fourth, all generations have the natural environment— the fertility 
of the soil, the iron ore in the mountains, the fall of the rivers, the 
water of the bays, the deposits of petroleum, and the variations in 
climate. 

Our success in providing a good level of living, educating the 
young, preserving freedomand liberty, and leaving a good environment for 
our children depends fundamentally on how well we use the four factors 
of inherited capital, human energy, ingenuity, and natural resources. 

*W^lter E. Chryst and William C. Pendleton, Jr., "Land and the Growth 

of the Nation," Land : The 1956 YearBook of Agriculture (Washington, D.C. : 

Gomrnaent Printing Office, 1958), pp. 2-3. 
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WftSTBLAHP* 

br Marya Mannea 



*Hiimfta, Mtrya, "Waateland," from Man Alona . Eric and Hary Joaephacm, 
eda. , The Dell Co. , New York, 1962. 
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LESSOH B: TEE LAND AS **NATURAL RESOURCE'* 

Purpose : To teach def jj^itions of the concepts progress , oatursl resource , 
capital ^ and open system . 

Strategy : 

1. Hatve the students work with a partner and coine up with definitions 
for the above concepts. They should use a dictionary to check their 
definitions; 



1) progress - develop to a higher, better, or more advanced state 

2) natural resources - materials supplied by nature only (i.e., not man) 

3) capital - accumulated goods devoted to the production of other goods 

4) open systems - unlimited amounts of natursl resources sre svsilable 
for human use 



2. Ask students to circle which of the following are no t natursl resources 
and exp}.sin why they circled them: 



soil 


fish 


houses 


flowers 


trees 


cabins 


cars 


trash cans 


boats 


bicycles - 


water 


leaves 


animals 


litter 


schools 


clothes 


sir 





3. Ask students to circle which of the following are examples of capital - 
and explain why. 



trees 

people 

f sctorles 

water 

tools 

schools 

leaves 

hospltsls 

boats 



trash cans 

tractors 

money 

cars 

houses 

te le vis ion 



4. Ask the student to describe progress by giving four examples and 

two non^examples of it. (For example^ a student might label the space 
program ss being an example of progress, and another might say it*8 
sn example of non-progress. The objective here Is to determine the 
different ^frames of reference^' the students hsve towsrds progress. The 
student should be able to back up his choice of examples of progress 
or non-progress with loglcsl reasons. The first student might say 
the apace progrsm shows thst man advances to a higher stste by doing 
things that have never been done before. The second student might srgue 
that because of the space program, man Is not advancing to a better 
stste* but stsrvlng to desth becsuse the funds that could be used to 
buy food ere used to go to the moon* 
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Is progress always good? Bad? Explain. 

3. Ask students to list four examples of ope n systems and tvo non- 
examples and explain why they labeled them as such. 

Do we live In an open system? Why or why not? 
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LESSOK C; TSffi DRIVE FOR PROFIT 
PurpoM: To teach th« concept ^^roflt" 
To teach four general Izatlona: 

1. Profit motivated man's use of natural resources 

2. People who are willing to exploit the land for profit are 
often willing to exploit people for ptogreas 

3. The Idea of progreaa Jtiatlfled man'9 use of natural reaources 
for profit 

4. The belief in unlimited resources (an open system) supported 
the Idea of progress and the search for profit. 

Strategy: 

Pay #1 Students will break up Into groups of 4 or 5 people. They will 
be given set II of the case study seta. 

1) (New Ccmiera See The Land^ Vhallng In Colonial Tlaes^ The Colonial Farmer^ 
and the Colonial Plantation). Studenta will answer queatlons and discuss 
the esses together. jo 

1) What are some of the natural resources man used In these cases? 
A: landf tlnber^ irfiales (maybe people) ^ ^ 

2) Why were they used? , . 
A: for profit 

3) WhAt happened to the Blacks In "The Colonial Plantation? Why? 

A: They were slaves to and treated badl^'by the plaiitatlon owners 
- b reeded f etc. 
Why: for profit 

4) What word do you think the people In theae cases would have us^d to 
describe the changea that were taking place as a result of their 
actions (mentioned In the cases) 

A: progress 

5) Was the Idea of progress good or bad to these early Americans? Why? 
A: Good 

2) At the end of the period a group spokesman should sha^ their discussion 
with the class. 

t\ ' . 

Through gttlted discussion the students should come up with the first 3 
gencrelitetlons and the teecher should write then on the bosrd. . 
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Day #2 



1) Review yesterday^s work 

2) Students will break up Into groups again and read Set $2 of the caae 
studies (The Fur Traders^ The California Gold Rush^ and The Logging 
Camps). Students will answer questions and discuss the** cases together. 

Questions: 

1) Why would the early Americans In these case studies view America as an 
open system? Give examples . 

A: All the beavers^ trees^ gold and minerals^ land was ahead of them 
in seemingly unlimited amounts. 

2) What motivated them to use some of the natural resources in America? 
A: Profit 

3) Bow did the idea of progress^ as the early Americam thought of it, affect 
their search for profit? 

A: It made it seem the good thing to do 

4) How did the early AmericansWlew of natutal resources afflict their 
views oa progress? 

A: Supported it. 

5) Have these views changed at all? If so^> how? \ i ^ ' 
A: Yes - man no longer sees his natural resources as being unlimited^ 
so progreas (involving the use of natural resourcea) is not always 
viewed as a good thing. ^, ^ 

3) Again the atudents should share their findings with tHe class and 
the tescher should write the Isst genersl list ion on the bosrd. 

A) The class as s whole should read the case **Runtlng*' mnd discuss the 
questioajs orslly. / ^ 

5) Ask the students to skim their history texta for other enables of 
open systems in history (for homework) . 

- f ; 

I 

^Footnote t Teschers may want to do f ollow up sttlvlties on how man has 
exploited the natural resources. One Stich sctivlty could ^i^^l^V* shoiflng the 
film "River" (1939). This film trsces life in the Vslley-^j^f . the Md(s 
River during the last 150 yesrs. ,The esrly days of the cotton culture; 
the lumbering operstions in the Hpi^tl^^^^ end sgricultit^ valley sre 

all diacuaaed along with their coiisequefcitietf to the iland^n,. £llm concludes 
with s discussion of vsrious methods of regional planning' to rectify the 
problem. Available from tha Media Center^ Florida State Unlveraity^ 
Tallahaaaee^ Florida 32306. , 
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Handout : Case Study Set £1* 
NEW COWERS SEE THE LAND* 



WHALraG IH COLONIAL TIKES* 



1 
< 



*RepTlntftd from Oscar HatuHln, The Americans (Boston: Little, Brown and 
CoBtpany, 1963), pp. 32-33, 153, 93, 95-96. 
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THE COLONIAL FARMER* 



THE COLOKIAL PLANTATION* 



*op clt . 
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THE FUR TRADERS 



THE CALIFQRWU GOLD RUSH 



ZV-l42a 



THE LOGGING CAMPS 
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RUNTXtlC 

A« ArehlA Carr points out* hunting hs« b«en • neo«stity for nost 
of th« history of utankind, up until very r*c*ntly* Yot h* ralMs 
utmm quftstions in this reading which dHKand that we raasaaaa our 
vi«^ about the hunt. Perhapa aona ot you wilt object to the 
point of view of thia writer; feeling that yo^r own hrmtina habits 
ar« haelthy and basically good. Txr to imagine a world whipft 
occludes kilXing for sport or "fun."* What would it be like?' 
Then consider these further questions: 

1. Hhat is the point of the story about • Theodore Roosevelt and 
the woman be xneets? 

2* Vlhat ia the inpact u^n the ecological syatem of huntiaf for 
sport? *' 

* * * * 

3. Nhy does Carr tel£' the story of the Afiflcan hunter*^ Mhat 
jiditistraents will the boy have, to tt^kt in his attitudes *hA 

p|*style When nation begin to prohibit hunting? 

4. tfh^t ia^. Archie Carr's ultimate concern? Hhst is the ultimate 
contoem of^ the hunters? 



* Reprinted from Ardiie Carr* tllendo (New york: Alfred Xhoi^f 
Inc., 19W, pp. 9«-99.* " ' , - - 



LBSSOH D: REAL COSTS AND MABKET COSTS 



Purpose t To put the previous four generallzetlona Into a model and use 
It to analyse s coatemporsry case study* 



Materlala : 



Man uaea 



To make 



OK because It's 



1. Model 



OK becsuse 
there *s 



Human & Natural 
Reaources 



Profit 



Progress 



Unlimited 
Resources 



2. Case Study - The Land !>evelopers 
Strstegy : 

1* Students will be asked to look at four previous generalizations and make 
s model of them to make them more concise* Tescher may use guided 
dlacuaalon and write the above model on the board, l*e*. 



T: Man usea 



to make a profit? 



A: Human and natural reaources 

T: juatlfles these actlona by calling It ? 

A: Progresa 

T: \Ihy does man feel thla Is enough of a justlflcstlon? 

A: Unlimited resources 

2. Students will resd s caae atudy In class and roleplay varlmta 
hypothetical charactera* 

3* Students will analyze the case according to the model* 

4* Ask students to think about cotoputlng the SKAL COSTS 

For Instance, what is the cost of air polluted to make steel? How is this 
reflected in the cost of products made o£ steel? How should steel companies 
be chsrged for waate dlspoasl vis smoke stacks? Vlhy pays these costs? 

Also consider the costs involved for 

Wastes In streams 

Water consumed in the Mid-West for electric power 
Bus fumes in the air 
Noise from trucks 

Who should pay?? 
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C«»e Stud^: The Deyelopera are Coming* 



*Abrldged from J* Anthony Lucas* "The Developers Are Coming/* The Saturday 
Kevlev, October 21, 1972, pp. 58,59,60* 
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5* Stud«ats should play the ^Dllc^^ng roles: 

1) Representative of a building co^npany that wants to put up several 
condominiums on Kantucket Island 

2) A year round dweller of Uantucket 

3) A member of the local historic society 

4) A movie star who has a hoiae on iJantucket Island 

5) An outside construction company that has many plans for the available 
land on Nantucket Island 



Pretend you are speaking at a special meeting* The people present at 
the meeting will be voting on Senator Kennedy* s bill* Detemlne how you 
feel about the bill and try to persuade how they will vote* 
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Teachers may wish to show a short film entitled Booms vllle (11 
minutes* color* sound* 16Qn* 1970. Learning Corporation of 
America. Available on a rental basis from The Media Center* 
Florida State University* Tallahassee 32306). It Is a short 
animated film depicting the development of a city* from Its 
earliest beginnings to the present and beyond. In the growth of 
the city one can see a change in attitudes toward the natural 
envlTonment . The film takes a definite point of view about 
progress and urban growth* which should provide the basis for 
good class discussion. 



1. What major steps did the city progress through its development? Was 
this progress planned or unplanned? How do we evaluate progress? 
Is it good* desirable? Hbv have Americana traditionally measured 
their progress? What is the purpose of progress? How does It 
help us to live better* happier* fuller lives? 



2. What did people have to give up in the film in order to permit 
growth in the city? Is destruction of the old part of growth? 
How do you feel about that? Do men have to consume in order to 
exist? In order to grow? Notice that the growth in this film 
was not accompanied by pain. Growth occurred* but in the absence 
of pain. Destruction occurred* but each tine the city grew. Is 
this realistic? Must some suffering accompany growth? 
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LESSON E; CASE STUDIES 

Purpose ; To evaluate students learning by seelog how they apply the model 
to seme contemporary cases and also how they compare yesterday's 
America to today* 

Strategy : 

1. Pass out case studies of Alaskan pipeline case. 

2. Ask students to read silently and vrlte answers to questions 
(to be passed In to Instructor). 

3. Class discussion with contributions from students on thetr decisions 
and backing for decisions. 

Materials : 

1. Alaskan Pipeline case 

2. Set of questions 

Also* use the following case studies with the same set of questions * 
and discuss them in class: 

1) Wild Horses Slaughtered 

2) The Dead Watara In Mew York Harbor 

3) A Battle over Rich Land 
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THE ALASKA PIPELINE CASE* 



*Abridg«d from Eovlronaental Action , April 15, 1972, pp. 5-6. 
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Questions: 

1) TJhat are the examples In this case of man using or trying to 
use human or natural resources? 

A: Depends on which case the student has read. 

2) Why does inan want to use these resources? 
A: Profit 

3) How does toan justify using these resources? 
A; By calling it progress 

4) Is this a valid reason? Why or why not? 

A: Should be no - depends on student*^ definition of progress. 

5) Do you think that ^^nan" In this case sttidy sees the resources as 
belonging to an ''open system?** TThy or Why not? 

A: Value statements 

6) How does this compare with the actions of man in early America? 

A: Man in early America definitely saw resources as unlimited « 
xu>t true today. 

7) Do you think the resources are unlimited in this case? What 

kinds of actions would you take if you were **man" in this situation? 

A: Value statements 
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"HIU) HORSES SIAUGHTBRED"* 



"THE DEAD WATERS IH Nm<r TOKK HABSOR" 



*R«prlnted frota The TAllahassfee Deiao£rat ,Harch'5; 1973 " 

**R«priiited from Mike Jahn, "Voyage to a Dead Sea," The Saturday 
Rgylaw , October 28, 1972, pp. 14-15. 
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A BATTLE OVER RICH LAND"* 



^Reprinted from Hcweweek . October 9, 1972, pp. 80-82. Abridged version. 
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LESSON F: SOtfE TERflS 



Purpose: To teach definitions of: preserve , conserve , recycle , end 

Meterlals: Teacher's definitions of above tenss and student work sheet. 
Strategy : 

1) Write the words preserve , conserve , recycle and reuse on the board; 
ask students for definitions and discuss these. 

2) Give the following definitions to the students (on the board) and ask 
them to write them down. 

3) Iland out the student activity sheets And ask pupils to do Fart I 
In class. 

4) Discuss the answers and aak studenta to give reasons for their cholcea^ 
or If the answer was wrong - why? (in terms of definitions). 

5) Aak the students to do Fart II of the student work sheet to be handed in. 
Definitions of Terms 

preaerve ^ to protect our natural environment and resources from being 
used J to leave nature alone* 

conserve carefully planned use of our natural resources to avoid waate. 

recycle ' to process used products and wastes so they can be used again. 

reuse - to use products and natural reaources and capital goods aa many 
ti.. times as we can^ to get as much use out of something as possible. 

LESSON F, Fart I TEACHERS ANSTTER KEY 



1. 


ft£D 


2. 


CON 


3. 


EEC 


4. 


PRE 


5. 


RBC 


6. 


con 


7. 


PRE 


8. 


REC 


9. 


COH 


10. 


REU 
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LESSON F 

STUDENT ACTIVITY SHEET 

NAME 

PART I. 

Label the following items as examples of either preserving (PRE) , 
conserving (CON), recycling (REC) or reusing (rKU) . 



1. making a pencil holdar out of a coffee can. 

2. setting Up a comralttee to make plans for using a newly 

discovered coal deposit. 

3. collecting aluminium cans for the local drive. 

4. fencing off 100 acres of forest - and letting no one in. 

5. crushing coke bottles to be used for Industrial purposes. 

6. people may boat and fish In the local lake * but not awlm. 

7. lobbying against any proposed plans for the arid section 

of your state. 

8. collecting old newspapers to be sold to a paper factory. 

9. hunting and fishing seasons. 



10. painting an old watering can - and using it In your decortt 
PART II. 

Give your OWM EXAMPLES (at least 3) of each of the following: 

A. Preserving 1. 

2. 
3. 

B. Conserving 1. 

2. 
3. 

C. Becycling 1. 

2. 
3. 

D. Beuslng 1. 

2. 
3. 
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LESSON G : FROM OPEII TO CLOSED SYSTEMS 
Purpose ; To teach the concept CLOSED SYSTBl : 

a) A closed system implies there are only limited resources 
available for human use. 

b) In the closed system the earth, the balance of nature can 
easily be upset. 

Materials : model - The Earth ... A CLOSED SYSTEM 
model * Our Planet *s Life Cycle 
Four Case Studies 

Strategy : 

1) Show the model The Earth" -A Closed System and ask one of the students 
to explain It. 

A: Living things can only exist In a thin strip called the biosphere 
If we ruin It we have no place to go . 

2) What does this In^ly about man^s use of natural resources? Air, 
Wter, minerals, soils, etc.? 

A: ?fan should use them carefully, man should limit his use 
of natural resources. 

3) Write concept (a) on the board (Students should write it down) 

4) Ask students to make a list of six other examples of closed systems. 
Ask for examples from a few students and have them explsln why - * ^ 
they are examples of closed systems. 

A: Examplest 1. spaceship 4. Eskimo's home 

2. houseboat 5. animals In the forest 

3. Amlsh community 6. atomic submarine 

5) Show model Our Planet *s Life Cycle 

6) Ask students to explain the 'cycle*^ 

7) Explain how - if one step Is ti'ken out or "upset'* - the balance mould 
be upset. 

8) t^rlte concept (b) on the board (students should write It down) 

9) Rand out the sheet with four examples of upsetting the balance 
of nature. 

Questions: 1) What is the cause of the ''upset*'? Why? 
(For each case) • 

2) Uhat are aome examples of how man upsets the balance 
of nature? 

3) Are these ^'upsets" always bad? If not, give examples 
of good upsets. 
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Ing Earth*i iurfacc. This 
Area Is cAlled thm bloaphere. 
It li thm only known place in the 
unlTerse Where life c«n exist. 
If ve ruin It, we have no piece 
to go. 

THE EARTH ... A GIX)SED STSTEIf 
Adapted from Cincinnati Bell Bulletin . 1970 
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OCR PLANET'S LIFE CTCLE 




PLANT LIFE: (Froducera) createg 
food Out of sunlight energy and 
mm-llvlng materlels from air 
and aoll. 



PLANT-EATING ANIMALS: CPrlfflary 
ConaunwTa) receive energy by 
eetlng planta. 



p 




NUTRIENTS: 
used again f 



ready to be 



As 



DECOMPOSERS: (Bacteria, FUngl, 
etc.) break down deed plenta, 
enimala and aninal matea Into bealc 
materials (nutrlenta)* 



MEAT-EATING ANItlALS: (Secondary 
Conauaera) receive energy by 
eating plenta or anlfflala that 
have eaten plants* 
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"SOME EXAMPLES OF UPSETTIHG TiW BALANCE 
0$ HATURE."* 



Example #2 



Example ^3 



Example #4 

In Florida, the Industrial aources of air pollution include the 
mining and inanufacturing centers ot the pheaphate industry. Fluorldee, 
produced in Florida prlBkarily by the phoaphate induatry^arc harmful 
to vegetation - including cltrua and gladiolus - and can cauae damage 
to llveatock either through direct contact or, usually^ through ingestion 
of plant material which has been contaminated. Persona living near a 
source of fluoride pollution can suffer from eye irritation^ respiratory 
inflamatlon and breathing difficulty. 



^Cases #1 through #3 are reprinted from Junior Scholaatic Magaslne , 1970 
Volume. 
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LBSSOW H; W THE SPACESHIP 

Purpose ; To teach the generalizations: 

1) The activities of ctan are conducted In « cloaed syatem* 

2) Han may take deliberate actions to detetialne the future of the 
earth (l*e*« preserving^ conserving^ recycling^ and reusing 
natursl resources)* 

Materials ; Student Activity Sheeta - "What You Can Do" 

1) Have a atudent read the paragraph aloud and discuss questions am 
they are read* 

2) Give the studenta about 20 mlnutea to form groupa and to vork on 
Activity lAf and then dlscuas their answers for sbout fivj^ minutes* 

3) Do Activity #B as s whole clsss* Encourage stuients to express their 
vslues and auggeatlona* 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY SHEET 



''WHAT you CAN DO" 

Imagine you are journeying through the universe on a spaceship ^ 
and you suddenly find out no one Is running It properly. How would 
you feel? Where could you got Now» think of onr esrth as being 
a spaceship. The nearest star la millions of miles away and the next^ 
a few light years swayt The earth makes Its lonely journey across the 
universe with a few blllloQ human passengers. If you found out It 
wasn't being run properly^ how would you feel? Where could you go? 
How could It be run properly? T/hat would you do? 

Activity A; Form groups of four or five students and together make 

plans for a journey to the moon for a. month. You can put 
anything you want to on your large efficient spaceship - 
plan on having about 250 passengers. 

1. What materials or natural resources would you take along? 

2. How would you use them? 

3} How would joba» food» material goods and free time be divided up 
among the passengers? 



Activity B; Now make plana for your journey on the Spaceship Earthtl 

1. TJhat materials or natural resources are available? 

2. How are they used? 

3. How are joba» food» material goods and free'time divided up among its 
passengers? 

4. How is the spaceship earth run compared to the spaceship in 
Activity A? 

5. Is this good or bad? Why? 

6. What can ^ou do? 
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LESSON I; TTTENTIETH CEHTimY MAN 

furpow : To tesch g«nsrall£atlon ''Man now uses many natural taaiwcea 
that are really not necessary for hla existence (or even) 
happlneaa on earth/* 

Materials ; 1) tape or record of the aong '*20th Century Man** by The 
Klnka on their Album » Muswell nillblllles > 

2) slides 

3) sheets with the words to the song 

4) magazines* sclsaors* glue ^ String (to ttaks proj«cte). 

Strategy ; 

1) Show slides of many examples of twentieth century living (especially 
luxury Items) and play the song '*2Qth Century Man^* by The Klnka ^on 
the album Muswell Hillbillies (RCA Victor* Copyright Davray ^fuslc*Ltd. 
1971). 

2) Ask students! 

a) What are some examples of things we could live without (seen on the 
slides) 

b) What are aome exan^les of natural resources that these things were 
made from? 

c) Group the above Items Into categories under: 

NECESSARY COt^TORTABLE LUXURY 

Discuss why. 

d) What does this ssy sbout the nstural resources that man uses? 
A: Students should give sbove generallastlon. 

3) Fsss out sheets with the words to the song snd let students hesr 
the scmg sgsln as they read the worda. 

4) Ask atudenta: 

a) How doea the man In this song feel about the twentieth century? Why? 
A; He doesn't want to be here. Too much confualon^ Insanity. 

b) What aolutlon (If any) does he see? 

A; He*s like to go hack In time - or just leave. 

c) Do you sgree with his ulutlon? 
A; Vslue statement 
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d) How do you feel about the twentieth century? 
A: Value statement 

e) What solutions or actions do you sugge8t?Uh^e do we go from here? 
A: Value statements 

5) Groups of 3 or 4 students may work on a project. They may make 
collages* mobllest or Junk art- The title of the project could be 
"Twentieth Century ^fen*' or '*The Twentieth Century." 

6} Display the project In class or throughout the school* 
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20th Ctnturr Han 
(Ttcm Ch* Unks - jfagwI TaLUfcllittT AllyM. tCA Victor 1972 
«nd Mu.ic CopyrightwTr: b«vr>y MUilc LtT) 



Vords 



NOTE: Httcord continues, rcpMtlns som of tlw vtetM. Tor 
the «yiic-«lide praMntatloa, stop here. 
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LKSSOW Jl CONSOMIMG 

PurpOM dJo t*«ch the dftfinltlon of consigptlott * 

Z.To temch the concepti When buying goode «e ere not paying the 
reel coet of the IteM ve fauy. 

Heterlele l 1) deflnltlcm of coaeunptlon 

Z) e cen of ptee 

3) Student Activity Sheet 

4) Student Velulng Sheet 



Stretegy i 

1) Aek for « definition of coaeunptlon end mite It on the blecKboerd 
(If neceeeery reword l.e.> c<mei^tlan - to uee ecoooslc goode 

for the eetlefectlon of husen vante 
(or in the production of goode) 
reeulting in their deetructlon» deterlor-* 
etlon or treneformetlon. 

Z) Aek e etudent to reed eloud the peregreph on the Student Activity 
Sheet end conelder the queetlone eefccd. 

3) Aek e etudent to open e cen of p«ee in front of the cleee. Let thm 
notice vhet they will ectuelly uee> nhet they peld for the lteB> end 
vhet the r^ c <^ , t mey be. 

4) Aek etudente to do the activity eheet in cleae and dlacuee the 
enewere. Aek for added Itene when they are done. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY SHEET 
LESSON J PART I 



It Mftms mm If everyone le elwmye cooq»lelaiiig about the cost of 
living these deye. Bowever* the prlcee we pay for the Item we buy 
end uee ere seldom the reel costt of these goods. FOr exeinple* consider 
« can of peas vhlch would! probably cost 25i at the grocery store. The 
peas will probably be eaten* but what happens to the tin can? - and the 
paper label on the can? 7 Thsy cost ua the price of dliolnlshlng natural 
resources (tin* trees) ^and will probably cost us the price of polluting 
our emrlromnent. How much do you think thla would amount to in ctoXlars 
end cents* or In other ways? Consider the following Items «nd writs down 
some of the things that should be included In the real costs (that 
not psld for In dollars and cents). Also, sdd to the list of Items! 



Item 


Eetlmate of Price 


REAL COSTS 


1) A can of peas 




the tin used to make the can, 
paper used for the leble* will 
probsbly pollute the environment. 


2) Electricity 






3) Molse Pollution 






4) Ntapped food Items 






5) Cars 






6) Fashion Items 






etc. (ADD SOME!) 
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STUDBHT VAL0IMG SHEET 
LESSON J PART tl 



If ve MXm only paying for the ttwB m um with dollars and cants 
who Is paying tha real costs of them and how are thay being psld for 
77 The answer la obvious* we are paying the real coats ourselves and 
at a high price. We are paying by sacrificing ^'Anerlca the Beautiful'* 
and perheps the very future of our children to conaune gooda In large 
amounta and at feat ratea. In a apaceahlp aystem auch aa earth such 
activity luy have very serloua reaulta* 

Conalder the following queatlons; 

1) What was man* a attitude towards consumption In the "cowboy aystem" 
of frontier Amerlca7 



2) What la man^s attitude towards conswptlon in the spaceship 
system today7 



3) Why> If at all» has this changed7 



4) What la being done for the future of the earth7 



5) What can you do? 
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LESSON K: REVIEW 



Purgote; Tb review unit md make plans for further activities* 
Strategy : 

1} Ask studmta If they have any questions about the unit. If not, 
rctvlew by asking questions, i*e*. Start with lesson A and ask 
questions about or discuss all or some of the following contained 
in the unit: 

a) definitions (Including open and closed systems) 

b) model of generalizations (lesson 0} 

c) the case studies 

d) Ouv Planet* 8 Life Cycle 

e) examples of all definitions and concepts 

2} Ask students how they view the plight of the spaceship earth (good 
or bad) aiid ask them to suggest what they can do a) persooally . and 
b) as a group. 

3} M^e plans for one of their group suggestions to be carried out in the 
near future- 

i.e.»t a) radio broadcasts asking people to conserve and recycle 

b) plan a fair where the only items sold are those made from 
reused or recycled materials. 

c) collecting ^^deposit** bottles and using the money for 
an environmental cause* 

d) etc* 
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TOST 

1. Which o£ the follovrlng are not natural resources? (Circle) 

a. apples £. cars 

b. clothing g. bikes 

c. houses h. returnable bottles 

d. water 1. dogs 

e . trees j . schools 

2. Vhlch of the following are examples of capital goods? (Circle) 

a. tools 

b. lakes 

c. factories 

d. buildings 

e. livestock 

3. Vrlte the definition of open systems: 



4. Do we live In an open system? Vhy or why not? 



5. Give three examples of progress and explain why you chose these: 



6. Compare and/or contrast the idea of progress as viewed by the frontier 
Aaierlcan and the American today -* give reasons for your statements: 



7. Give two examples of each of the following: 
a. preserving 



b. conserving 

c . recycling 

d. reusing 
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8* Write down the definitions of a closed system; 



9. List four exjunplea of closed systems; 



10. Which of the following Is n o t one of the steps in Our Planet's Life 
Cycle? 



11. Why Is the earth sometimes compared to a spaceship? E^laln 
in a paragraph. 



12. a. Explain the following statestent "The prices we pay for items 
we buy and use are seldom the Real Coats of these goads. 



b. Give examples of three items and write down their cost in 
dollars and cents (estimate) and then give their real costs. 



a. 
b. 
c. 



producers 
nutrients 
buyers 



consumers 
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TEST ANSWERS 

1. b. clothing 
c . bou«e0 

f . CATS 

g. bikes 

h. raturnoble bottles 
j . schools 

2 . Hone 

3. open systems - unlimited amounts of i^tural resources are 
available for human use. 

4. Value statement - make sure backing statements are congruent with 
answer. 

5. Students choice - make sure explanations are congruent. 

6. Briefly - the frontier American Tlemd progress as being good 
since he saw America as being an open system. Today, progress is 
not always seen aa good. For example, it may use up too many 
natural resources In our closed system Spaceship Earth. 

7. Students choice - should be congruent with definitions. 

8. closed system - Implies there are only limited resources available 
for huoun use. 

9. Students choice - should agree with definition. 

10. c. buyers 

11. Briefly - It is a closed system. 

12. a. Briefly often we pay a much higher price In terms of 

sacrificing our environment. 

b. Students choice. 
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